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Professor John Livingston Lowes many years ago demonstrated 
the indebtedness of Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale to the Miroir de 
Mariage of Deschamps, both for a large number of individual 
phrases and for considerable elements of setting.’ More recently, 
Professor Carleton Brown, accepting Lowes’s evidence and building 
upon it, showed that the French poem furnished the structural 
pattern of the first part of the tale. The present study is predicated 
upon Chaucer’s thorough familiarity with the Miroir, as established 
by Lowes and Brown and recognized by Robinson* and Dempster.* 

On this basis, I undertake, in Section I, to determine the use of 
certain important terms in the tale and to examine the hypothesis 
that the originally intended narrator was a member of a religious 
order. Section II attempts to establish some further indebtedness 
to the Miroir. Section III analyzes the nature and construction of 
the French poem. Section IV offers a new statement of the rela- 
tionship between the Miroir and the Merchant’s Tale. 


I 


My first point is the use of the word seculeer in the Merchant’s 
Tale. Whether or not Deschamps’ example determined Chaucer’s 


‘Lowes, John Livingston, ‘‘Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage,’’ MP, 
vit (1910), 165-186. 

*Brown, Carleton, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Canterbury ‘Marriage Groups,’ ’’ 
PMLA, xuvit (1933), 1041-1059. 

’Robinson, F. N. (Editor), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (N. 
Y., 1933), pp. 817ff. 

4 Dempster, Germaine, ‘‘ The Merchant’s Tale,’’ Bryan, W. F., and Dempster, 
Germaine (Editors), Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
(Chicago, 1941), pp. 333ff. 
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employment of the word, we shall find that the Miroir is of material 

assistance in fixing the meaning of the term in the English poem, | 

The narrator, introducing old January, says that he had 
folwed ay his bodily delyt 


On wommen, ther as was his appetyt, 
As doon thise fooles that been seculeer.5 


Robinson thus annotates seculeer: ‘‘the secular clergy, as distin- 
guished from the monks and friars.’’* I am unable to see anything 
in these lines or their context to indicate that the clergy are referred 
to at all. Even if the ‘‘original’’ teller of the tale was a member of 
a monastic order, such a reference would be a gratuitous, isolated, 
and rather surprisingly vicious thrust at the secular priesthood, who 
do not figure in the narrative here in any way. This scepticism is 
increased when we observe the use of seculer, seculiers, and gent 
seculiére in the Miroir. Among the arguments used by Repertoire 
de Science to dissuade Frane Vouloir from taking a wife is the 
insistence on the superiority of ‘‘spiritual’’ marriage to temporal. 
Repertoire contrasts the life of the cloister with that involving 
marriage, children, and other worldly preoccupations. 


Si sont les cloistriers 
Assez plus que les seculiers 
En voie de salvacion, 
Car tant n’ont de temptacion 
Ne pugnicion si amere 
Comme ont celle gent seculiere, 
Qui fait penser a leurs labours, 
A leurs femmes, a leurs atours, 
A leurs enfans... 
[Les cloistriers] Ne sont pas en si grant peril 
Comme ceuls qui ont fille et fil 
Et maisgnie pesant et chiere .. .7 


In this passage, as elsewhere in the extensive and recurrent discus- 
sion of the topic in the Miroir, the contrast is between the world 
and the cloister, between the active life and the contemplative.’ 
Frane Vouloir is a layman, a knight, a man of considerable estate, 
as is Chaucer’s January. There is no question of either becoming 4 
secular priest; but Repertoire de Science urges France Vouloir not 
only not to marry, but to enter the cloister. No such suggestion of 


5 E, 1249-51; all citations are from Robinson, op. cit. 

6 Robinson, p. 818. 

7 Le Miroir de Mariage, 7563-71 and 7579-81, Oeuvres Complcétes d’ Eustache 
Deschamps, edited by Raynaud, Gaston, (Société des Anciens Textes Frangais) 
Ix (1894). Cf. also 7236ff. Italics mine. le 

8 See especially 7279-86, 7605ff.; and chs, LXV-LXIX, XCI of the Miroir 
as a whole. 
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course occurs in Chaucer’s presentation of January; nor would it 
be in the least appropriate to his characterization or narrative. On 
the other hand, Chaucer’s use of seculeer to designate the laity, who 
live a ‘‘worldly’’ life (that is, a life in the world), though not 
necessarily dependent on the French poem, may well have been 
carried over from it, as were so many other things in the Merchant’s 
Tale. At all events, it would seem that Chaucer, in the lines quoted, 
is assimilating the loose conduct of the old knight who was ‘‘sixty 
yeer a wyflees man’’ ® to that of secular mankind in general — those 
who are in the world and of the world. I do not wish to be either 
tedious or over-subtle, but I think the most natural reading of the 
passage would tend tacitly to exclude the clergy as a whole. Surely 
the reader, if he should dwell for a moment on the thought here 
easually included in the narrative, will call to mind certain elderly 
bachelors of his acquaintance who — free, like January, from mar- 
ital obligations — have been gay dogs all their lives. Such men are, 
and ordinarily would be also in the fourteenth century, laymen. As 
husbands are, and were, normally thought of as controlled by vows 
of marriage, so were churchmen, as a class, restrained by vows of 
celibacy. In the absence of an anti-clerical or satirical context, 
are members of the priesthood likely to occur to the reader in con- 
nection with the lines under discussion ? 

The passage which has just been considered is one of a group 
cited by Manly as evidence that the Merchant’s Tale was originally 
intended for a member of the regular clergy ;!° and Robinson en- 
dorses this view.1! Besides the term seculeer, the fooles in the same 
line has doubtless influenced the editors’ interpretation. Now, if 
I am right in the view that seculeer means ‘‘lay,’’ then — apart 
from all other considerations — doubtless the theoretically most 
probable speaker of the line would be a member of either branch 
of the clergy. This would fit the seeming disparagement of the 
laity. But the context must not be forgotten. The speaker is talk- 
ing about a prosperous layman who remained unmarried until 
sixty and lived loosely; that is, the teller of the tale and his au- 
dience are now thinking of January and his ilk. Is fool too strong 


9 E. 1248. 
10“, . , ef, IV, 1251, 1322, 1389-90 (and perhaps also IV, 1347 and 1384), 
which distinctly imply that the narrator was a member of a religious order.’’ 
a John Matthews (Editor), Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (N. Y., 1928), 
p. 624. 

11 Op. cit., p. 817. 
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a term to throw in, incidentally, to suggest the laxness common 
among this group of the population —a class categorically made 
up of laymen? The general tone and mood of the Miroir may 
count for something here. As will become evident in the course 
of my discussion, I hope, a profound distrust of worldliness (in 
both the neutral and the disparaging senses of the word) per- 
vades large sections of the French poem. The line of Chaucer 
under consideration expresses a characteristic attitude of Reper- 
toire de Science, who is the dominant influence in the Miroir, 
Chaucer, in composing the far from finally revised tale before us, 
may well have taken over this mood — for the space of a line or 
two — without worrying much about propriety of assignment. 
Finally, it may be noted that Repertoire, in the French poem, 
is not a Churchman. Let us examine the remaining passages in 
context. They are all to be found in the long eulogy of marriage 
in the early part of the tale. 


Mariage is a ful greet sacrement. 

He which that hath no wyf, I holde hym shent; 

He lyveth helplees and al desolat, — 

I speke of folk in seculer estaat (E. 1319-22). 
Here it is clear, surely, that ‘‘secular estaat’’ means the laity. 
But is there any implication whatever as to the status of the 
speaker? We are in the fourteenth century, when men — and 
women — of the church are prominent in the panorama of s0- 
ciety. Chaucer in the general Prologue devotes more space to this 
group than to his laymen. Churchmen, except for certain of the 
lower clergy, were, of course, celibate by ecclesiastical decree. 
The narrator of the Merchant’s Tale declares the misery of the 
unmarried in sweeping terms. Then he remembers the important 
class of categorical exceptions to his generalization, and _ hence 
adds the qualification which forms the last line of. our passage. 
The line seems eminently natural and appropriate, either in 
view of the mediaeval scene in general or, more dramatically, 
in view of the churchmen among the Canterbury pilgrims. Is it 
not equally suitable and equally motivated in the mouth of a 
layman or a churchman of any kind? 

The next passage urges faithful devotion to one’s wife. 


Love wel thy wyf, as Crist loved his chirche. 
If thou lovest thyself, thou lovest thy wyf; 
No man hateth his flessh, but in his lyf 
He fostreth it, and therfore bidde I thee, 
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Cherisse thy wyf, or thou shalt nevere thee. 
Housbonde and wyf, what so men jape or pleye, 
Of worldly folk holden the siker weye (E. 1384-90). 


The editor notes that the first five lines echo a Biblical text used 
also by Albertano of Brescia in his Liber de Amore,!? a work 
of which earlier lines in the Merchant’s Tale are reminiscent.’* 
But the verses from Ephesians must have been a commonplace 
in mediaeval sermons. Certainly the poet who endowed the Wife 
of Bath, the Knight, and the Miller, for example, with a store 
of convenient learning, Biblical or profane, would feel no obliga- 
tion to assign the passage to a cleric. The general tenor of the 
lines, and of the wider context, preceding and following, is sim- 
ilar to that of a passage in the Miroir. In the latter Folie —a 
sufficiently unclerical personage!— discourses on the proper 
treatment of wives.'* The ‘‘worldly folk’’ of the last line is paral- 
lel to the ‘‘secular estaat’’ of the passage previously discussed 
and is to be explained in the same way. It is likely enough, more- 
over, that the later passage represents a reminiscence of Folie’s 
analogous argument, in the Miroir, in which she declares the 
superiority of marriage to mistresses.’® 

The other line cited by Manly and Robinson begins an apos- 
trophe to marriage. 

O blisful ordre of wedlok precious, 
Thou art so murye, and eek so vertuous (E. 1347-48). 

Presumably they regard the reference to wedlock as an ordre as 
evidence that the narrator was a member of a religious order. 
But the enthusiastic tone of the eulogy as a whole is ample justi- 
fication for this easy, undoubtedly commonplace metaphor — if 
it is a metaphor and if ordre does not mean status or recognized 
condition in organized society.’® In either case it needed no tongue 
from the cloister to utter the simple phrase. 

The internal evidence of the Merchant’s Tale, together with 
its considerable dependence on the Miroir, would seem, then, not 
to sustain the hypothesis of its original assignment to a member 


12 Robinson, p. 818, cites Eph. V, 25ff. 

18 Ibid., pp. 817, 818. 

14 Miroir, 8981-9004. 

15 Miroir, 9678-9750. Cf. also 8529-83 on the disadvantages of illegitimacy. 

16See Robinson (Glossary), p. 1092, and Tatlock, John S. P., and Kennedy, 
Arthur G., A Concordance to the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and the 
Romaunt of the Rose, (Washington, 1927), p. 655. ; 
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of a religious order. As the passages cited by the editors seem 
to depend so largely for their validity in the argument upon the 
meaning of the term seculer, seculeer, it may be proper to note 
Chaucer’s use elsewhere. Only four occurrences are recorded in 
the Concordance, of which two have been discussed above. A 
third, in the Parson’s Tale, is found in a list of alternative 
classes of people according to which the penitent is to identify 
himself: ‘‘. . . wheither thou be male or femele . . . hool or syk, 
wedded or sengle, ordred or unordred, wys or fool, clerk or secu- } 
leer .. .’’ (1.960). Seculeer here obviously means layman. Final- 
ly, we come upon seculer in the Epilogue to the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. The Host is complimenting the Priest : 


This was a murie tale of Chauntecleer. 

But by my trouthe, if thou were seculer, 

Thou woldest ben a trede-foul aright (B2 4639-41). 
Here, too, the only natural interpretation of seculer is ‘‘of the 
laity.’’ Any other interpretation makes the unwarranted assump- 
tion of irrelevant satire; indeed, infers a probably offensive gibe 
in the middle of a cordial eulogy. It would appear, then, that 
Chaucer happens nowhere to have used the term seculer to make 
the familiar distinction between the two kinds of churchmen.” 

It should be added, in concluding the topic, that I have no 

reason to deny that Chaucer may have intended to assign the 
Merchant’s Tale to the Monk or to another member of a religious 
order. My aim has been solely to show that the evidence hitherto 
cited is insufficient to support that hypothesis. 


II 


The idea that marriage is a paradise on earth is a recurrent 
theme in the first part of the Merchant’s Tale. Near the begin- 
ning January’s enthusiasm is summed up in the lines, 


For wedlok is so esy and so clene, 
That in this world it is a paradys (E. 1264-5). 


Later, we are assured 


That wyf is mannes helpe and his confort, 
His paradys terrestre, and his disport (E. 1331-2). 


This notion, to be sure, may have been suggested to Chaucer by 
the widely current opposite view, that marriage is purgatory, 


17 Evidence from the Romaunt of the Rose, Fragment C — whatever it may 
be worth — seems to support the same conclusion, See Concordance. 
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of which he makes use in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue.'* But it 
may be noted that paradise and hell are juxtaposed in a passage 
of the Miroir the context of which Lowes has shown that Chaucer 
used. Frane Vouloir, having heard the comprehensive praise 
of marriage offered by his four counselors, is reflecting, alone, on 
certain remarks of husbands. These do not exactly sustain the 
counselors : 


Tl me semble selon leurs diz 
Ce n’est repos ne paradis, 
Mais droiz enfers de tel riote (815-7). 
Chaucer’s reversal of this assertion, if he took it from Des- 
champs, will surprise no one who surveys the elements of the 
Miroir which he manifestly changed in redaction for the tale.”° 
Later in the narrative, January has chosen a bride and is all 
eagerness for the wedding, except that one question worries him 
a bit. He has heard that no man may have ‘‘parfite blisses two,’’ 
one on earth and one in heaven. He knows that the felicity of 
marriage is perfect; hence he is afraid of losing heaven. 


For sith that verray hevene is boght so deere 
With tribulacion and greet penaunce, 

How sholde I thanne, that lyve in swich plesaunce 
As alle wedded men doon with hire wyvys, 

Come to the blisse ther Crist eterne on lyve ys?21 


Now, the attainment of salvation is one of the principal motifs 
of the Miroir. It is the theme of eleven continuous chapters 
(LIX- LXIX, ll. 6119-7884), and it pervades the poem until 
France Vouloir announces his decision about marriage (XCI, 
ending at 1. 11,011). It is amply discussed, in relation to mar- 
riage, by Repertoire de Science in his letter; it is a focus of the 
rebuttal of Repertoire by the four original counselors; it is con- 
spicuous in Frane Vouloir’s final reflections and decision.?* The 
Sheer bulk of the subject is enough to assure us of Chaucer’s 
notice, since it is known that he used the latter part of the poem 
as well as the earlier.2* In the end Frane Vouloir rejects mar- 


18D. 489. See Robinson, pp. 804 and 818. Justinus alludes to this idea in 
reply to a question of January, E. 1670. 

18 Miroir, 801-9; here cited from Brown’s convenient list of Lowes’ citations, 
loe. cit., p. 1046. 

20 See Brown, loc. cit., p. 1048, for a partial summary. 

*1 E, 1648-52; January’s entire speech occupies 1634-54. 

*2 Among the passages in the Miroir in which paradis is mentioned are 
6356, 6561, 6787, 6913, 7227, 7372, 7543, 7623, 10064, 10276. 
*8 See Brown, loc. cit., p. 1046. 
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riage aS an integral part of worldliness, which he decides to re- 
nounce. He recalls that it was as easy for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle as for a ‘‘riche mondain’’ to enter ‘‘en para- 
dis.’ In serving the world and the flesh one may lose paradise; 


he has heard that one cannot serve two masters: 

Puet estre ly mondes est siens, 

Auquel il obeist et sert; 

Et en servent paradis pert, 

Pour ce qu’il ne 1’a desservy 

Et qu’il a le monde servy 

Seulement, sanz servir a Dieu 

Qui a toutz dit en certain lieu 

Que homs a deux seigneurs servir 

Ne puet pas bien et le plesir 

De tous deux faire absolument (10974-83). 
Surely Chaucer must have been aware of tiis passage when he 
framed January’s question. 

When Justinus has indicated some grounds for caution in pro- 
ceeding with January’s matrimonial project, the latter, in a bit 
of a huff, turns to Placebo for comment. That complacent coun- 
selor obliges with this succinct rejoinder to Justinus: 

I seye it is a cursed man, quod he, 

That letteth matrimoigne, sikerly (E. 1572-3). 
Now Folie, in her rebuttal of the letter of Repertoire de Science, 
denounces the author in similar, though more violent terms: 

... de Dieu soit maudit 

Qui scet faire telle escripture! ... 

Resgardez vaillant Repertoire, 

Qui contredit et qui empesche 

Mariage que la loy presche. . . .24 

France Vouloir’s counselors are also responsible, I think, for 
the vehement attack on Theophrastus in the early part of the 
Merchant’s Tale. The speaker calls him a liar, then quotes him 
at some length, then doubly denounces him again. There are 
clerks who deny that wives care solicitously for their husbands, 

Of whiche he Theofraste is oon of tho. 
What force though Theofraste liste lye? 


‘*Ne take no wyf,’’ quod he, ‘‘for housbondrye ...’’ 
This sentence, and an hundred thynges worse, 


24 Miroir, 8514-5 and 8518-20. I consider the editor’s comma after Regardez 
an error, and have suppressed it. Cf. also, in the same speech, 8589-93: 
On devroit 1’epistre bruler 
_ Et lui, s’on le pouoit trouver, 
Quant onques s’osa entremettre 
De tele escripture avant mettre, 
Qui deffend ce que loy commande. 
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Writeth this man, ther God his bones corse! 
But take no kep of al swich vanytee; 
Deffie Theofraste, and herke me! (E, 1294-6, 1307-10). 


In the Miroir, to be sure, wrath is vented upon Repertoire de 
Science (who, indeed, cites Theophrastus, with approval, three 
times, and draws heavily upon him in the letter to Frane Vou- 
loir).** Thus Servitute does not believe any well advised man 
would pay attention to Repertoire’s slanders — 


A telz trufes n’a telz rappors, 

A telz mensonges n’a telz sors 

N’a teles choses fantastiques, 
Controuvéés, fausses, iniques 

Comme cilz homs treuve .. . (10172-5). 


And Folie’s indignation at one point ruins the grammar, though 
not the rhetoric, of a sentence: 

Repertoire, saincte Marie, 

Ou pot il assambler telz fables 

Ne mettre femmes non estables, 

Comme le contraire soit vray ?26 
Chaucer, who makes no mention of the Miroir or its characters, 
naturally enough transferred this vituperation to Theophrastus, 
a recognized (misogynist) authority on marriage. 

For the passage extending from E. 1335 to 1356 Lowes cited 
parallels from the first set of arguments in favor of marriage 
as urged by France Vouloir’s four counselors.’ In both poems 
the stress is on the advantage to the man in having an amiable, 
ever amenable assistant and companion. Now, in the rebuttal of 
Repertoire de Science, in the latter part of the Miroir, the four 
speak to the same effect as earlier — but with even more enthu- 
siasm and insistence. Although verbal parallels are perhaps no 
closer here than in the first section of the Miroir, the verve — 
even abandon — of the speeches bring us nearer in spirit, I be- 
lieve, to the corresponding passages of the Merchant’s Tale. For 
example, the penultimate line of the following quotation from 
Folie’s speech reminds us of the habitually concrete Chaucer: 


25 Cited by name in Miroir, 1198, 2427, and 5531; but chs. XIV-XXV are 
considerably indebted to him; see Reynaud (Ed.), op. cit., x1, 170-4. Both 
Deschamps and Chaucer knew Theophrastus’ Aureolus, Liber de Nuptiis, as 
quoted in St. Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum (Migne, Patrologia, Latina, xx, 
276). See Robinson, p. 818. 

*6 Miroir, 9388-91. It may be noted that Chaucer’s narrator invokes the 
same saint: A wyf! a, Seinte Marie, benedicite! (E. 1337). 

*7 Miroir, 217ff.; Lowes, loc. cit. (Brown, loc. cit., p. 1046). 
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... ¢’est droit soulas 
Que d’avoir femme en sa compaigne 
Par mariage; lors compaingne 
Son seigneur, sert, acole et baise: 
Comment puet on estre plus aise? 
-IIII. ans n’y semblent pas un moys, 
Et pour ce, marier te doys (8916-22). 


And the most succinct, sustained, rapidly moving of the many 
summae in behalf of matrimony in the French poem is probably 
that of Faintise. She begins by wondering what Franc Vouloir 
can be thinking of to delay marriage so long, for there can be 
no proper household without a wife. As she proceeds the point 
of view of the husband is kept steadily before us, as in Chaucer. 
The repetition of 11 at the head of a succession of clauses gives 
something of the momentum that Chaucer achieves in less direct 
ways. 


Qui se marie, il est seignour; 

Il a service, il a honnour, 

Tl a deduit, il a soulas, 

Il est gardez en pluseurs cas, 
Il a enfans, il est amez, 

Tl est maistre et sires clamez 
En son hostel, en sa maison; 

Il aprant a vivre a raison, 

Tl vit du labour temporel... 
Il fait perpetuer son nom, 

Il acroist louenge et renom... 
Se malade est, il est gardez 

De sa femme, plourez et plains, 
Serviz, honourez; il a bains, 

Tl a estuves, s’il les veult; 
Chascuns lui fait le mieulx qu’il puet (10257-65, 10271-2, 10280-4). 


The wedding feast of January and May, occupying about a 
hundred lines (1709-1801), is one of the brightest episodes in the 
narrative. Chaucer handles it in his best ‘‘superlative’’ manner 
directed by a comic spirit of rich gaiety. Alluding to the merti- 
ment, he reminds us that, 


Whan tendre youthe hath wedded stoupyng age, 
Ther is swich myrthe that it may nat be writen (1738-9). 


It is entirely possible that he designed the whole episode without 
any inspiration from the Miroir. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
the subject of ‘‘grand weddings’’ is discussed twice, and at 
length, in the French poem. In some. ninety lines, Repertoire de 
Science comments unfavorably on such affairs: the expense, the 
disorder of the crowd, the ill will of unlucky guests, the waste of 
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lavish gifts to heralds and minstrels.2* Folie rebuts him in about 
the same space: the ancients had fine weddings; a man may well 
have a great feast once in his life; if some guests are displeased, 
why, that’s just too bad; no expenditure should be spared — let 
the bride have something to look back to for the rest of her life; 
the minstrels must be treated generously, for they are a lord’s best 
(or worst) publicity agents in the surrounding country.*® Minstrels 
and musical entertainment are, of course, especially prominent 
at January’s feast; indeed, they are the chief means of the comic 
“theightening’’ of the episode. Whether by Chaucer’s conscious in- 
tention or independently of her, January follows Folie’s advice at 
his wedding. 

In the pear tree episode, May, playing a carefully designed part 
in her intrigue with her lover Damyan, tells the now blind Janu- 
ary that she wants the pears from the tree in the garden. Her tone 
is insistent, and clearly involves the imperative appetite of preg- 
nancy.*° Unless I am guilty of oversight, this particular element 
is absent from the numerous analogues of Chaucer’s story.*' Rob- 
inson cites the ballad, ‘‘The Cherry-Tree Carol,’’ as an exterior 
parallel.*? Now Repertoire de Science devotes the bulk of a chapter 
in the Miroir, or some sixty lines, to the food appetites of women 
in this condition. The closest he comes to pears in his wide-ranging 
cartes des jours is probably ‘‘prunelles.’’** But the point — if there 
is a valid point — is the list of menus, not any specific item there- 
in. Chaucer may have recalled this amusingly extensive list — un- 
less he took the detail from direct observation of life.** 


I come now to a suggestion which I advance with the greatest 
diffidence. I am by no means sure that there is anything at all in 
it. On the other hand, the possibility that there may be leads me 
to present the evidence, which may stand for itself. The analogues 
demonstrate that Chaucer was familiar with the ‘‘fruit tree’’ 
story ; that is, he did not invent it. It is equally certain that he did 


28 Miroir, 1449-1537. 

29 Miroir, 8747-8849. 

30 E, 2329-37. 

31 Dempster, loc. cit., pp. 341ff. 

32 Op. cit., p. 821. 

38 Miroir, 3803. The entire list occupies 3782-3843. 

34It may be mentioned that the ‘‘background’’ of the list in Deschamps is 
a wife who ‘‘makes up’’ with her husband to conceal adultery and an antic- 
ipated unblessed event (Miroir, 3644-3773). Perhaps we should compare May’s 
plans for Damyan and January, respectively. 
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not derive it from the Miroir, for the sufficient reason that it is not 
to be found in the French poem. The elaborately developed setting 
in the luxuriant garden, however, is not a strictly essential part of 
the fabliau plot—a tree by the roadside serves the purpose in 
many of the analogues. It is, of course, perfectly in character that 
an old ‘‘sone of Epicurus’”’ like January should have a splendid 
garden. 

Now, there is a wonderful garden, enthusiastically described 
again and again in the Miroir.** The following passage will serve 
as well as another to illustrate its excellence. 


Bien doivent les sens du couraige 
Sentir les flours du jardinaige, 
Car le sentir et 1’odourer 
Fait 1’odeur ou cuer demourer, 
i Le gouster fait la grant douceur 
i Retenir de celle saveur, 
I Et le veoir fait la beauté 
Concevoir, delectableté 
i} Fait l’oye, et 1’atouchement 
Les choses tressouefs comprant ... (7513-22). 


This garden is not merely replete with marvelous sights and odors 
and beautiful with flowers. It is the scene of a glorious wedding. 
The bride must take care to go 
Au droit lieu de 1’ostel celestre, 
Ou jardin vray et delectable 
Duquel le fruit est prouitable 
Pour 1’ame repaistre et nourrir, 
Qui ne pourra jamais mourir: 
La est elle done arrousée 
De grace, la est espousée 
Au benoist espoux Jhesucrist (7208-15). 
This garden, to be sure, is the spiritual paradise; and the bride is 
the soul. The passages I have quoted are chosen from a number of 
| similar descriptions and allusions in the course of Repertoire’s ex- 
hortation of the undecided Frane Vouloir to ‘‘spiritual’’ rather 
than ‘‘temporal’’ marriage.** Could Chaucer have designed his 
garden, with its scandalous consummation of unholy love, as 4 
| conscious (though, of course, unavowed) counterpart of Reper- 
| toire’s celestial garden, in which the soul is united with the Son?” 
Chaucer’s well recognized use of the Song of Songs in the com- 


35 See list in fn. 36 below. 

86 For example, the extended account in Miroir, 6119-6327; also 6717f., 
7365ff., and 7406-25. 

87 Chaucer’s allusion (E. 2031-3) to that locus classicus of mediaeval gar- 
dens in the Roman de la Rose probably has no bearing on the question. 
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position of January’s lyric may possibly have some relevance here.** 

There is no exact counterpart in the Miroir, either in text or situ- 
ation. Repertoire, however, does make use of the Song of Songs, 
as the French editor points out.** He is urging Frane Vouloir to 
prepare his soul to come before God with the holy ‘‘jouvencelles’’ 
and declare, 


‘¢En l’odeur de ces oingnemens, 

Qui sont plus souefs que pimens, 

Avons treslonguement couru 

Et tant t’avons de cuer queru 

Et amé, que trouvé t’avons.’’ 
And the opening verses of Repertoire’s sixty-line hymn of the soul, 
found in another passage, come also from the Song of Songs. I 


quote the lines, together with the two immediately preceding: 


L’ame, la saincte espouse, chante, 

Qui en son doulz chanter se vante: 

‘*Cilz me baisera de sa bouche, 

Ouquel il n’ot onques reprouche.’’40 
Unquestionably, Chaucer need not have derived the suggestion of 
January’s love song from Deschamps; he was doubtless well ac- 
quainted with the Biblical text on his own account — indeed, he 
draws passages for the lyric from parts of the Song of Songs 
not used by Deschamps. Nevertheless, he must have noticed the 
Frenchman’s Biblical borrowing as he read through the Miroir. 
And one verse from the Song — ‘‘Thou art all fair, my love; there 
is no spot in thee’’ (IV, 7)— is the basis of the line 


Ouquel il n’ot onques reprouche 


in the hymn of the soul just cited and of the line 
No spot of thee ne knew I al my lyf (E. 2146) 


in January’s song to May. At all events, Chaucer’s undisputed 
adaptation of the Biblical text for this lyric is perhaps some ground 
for the view that he may have secularized Repertoire’s spiritual 
garden as deliberately. 

My last point has to do with the names of the characters in the 
Merchant’s Tale. Only one, Damyan, is entirely ordinary. Pluto 
and Proserpine are deities. The principals, January and May 


88 FE. 2138ff.; see Robinson, pp. 820-1. : 
89 Raynaud, op. cit., x1, 188. The lines quoted in my text are Miroir, 7187- 
91; Song of Solomon, I, 3. 
_ 40 Miroir, 7433-6. Line 7435 comes from the Song of Solomon, I, 2: **Let 
him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth’’; line 7436 is based on IV, 7: ‘‘ Thou 
art all fair, my love; there is no spot in thee.’’ Not noted in Raynaud. 
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(Mayus in E. 1742), are obviously drawn from the calendar. The 
counselors, Placebo (Latin, ‘‘I will please’’) and Justinus, have 
names suited to their roles. Or, to put the pieces together as they 
appear in the narrative: Age, planning to wed Youth, is displeased 


at the caution suggested by Just Thought, but welcomes Obsequi- 


ousness. Now, in the central pattern of the Miroir, Frane Vouloir, 
the principal character, weighs the case for marriage argued by 
Folie, Desir, Servitute, and Faintise against the opposing argu- 
ment presented by Repertoire de Science in his letter. Although 
none of the names are in fact identical in the two poems, it seems 
highly probable that the Miroir suggested to the English poet the 
kind of names to use. For, although January and May are by no 
means abstract characters, their creator did think of them, among 
other things, as, not representing standing for or symbolizing, but 
exemplifying youth and age. Witness the lines already quoted in 
another connection : 


Whan tendre youthe hath wedded stoupyng age, 
Ther is swich myrthe that it may nat be writen (E. 1738-9). 


III 


The Miroir de Mariage is the magnum opus —he never quite 
achieved a masterpiece — of the greatest French poet of Chaucer’s 
time. The careers of the two men present remarkable parallels. 
Both were courtiers and thus associated with the high nobility of 
the era. Both held a variety of public offices. The fact that each 
was selected for confidential missions is some evidence of a com- 
mon shrewdness and sense. Both apparently wrote a good deal of 
occasional poetry; the literary works of each seem to reflect, to 
some extent, the vicissitudes of the authors’ political fortunes. 
Both were prolific, and both left unfinished works. The well known 
congratulatory ballade addressed by Deschamps to Chaucer, indi- 
cates, as everyone knows, that they were in some sense acquainted. 
They were almost exact contemporaries. Yet if Deschamps was born 
in 1346, Chaucer was a bit the older. Hence Deschamps is the only 
instance, so far as I know, of a younger writer to whom the Eng- 
lish poet was extensively indebted.*! The foregoing circumstances 
are not irrelevant, I believe, in the matter of, first, Chaucer’s im- 
mediate and complete appraisal of his ‘‘originals,’’ and, second, 
his unlimited freedom in re-fashioning them. When he read the 


41 For Deschamps’ career see Raynaud, op. cit., x1, 9-99 (Vie de Deschamps). 
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Miroir, he knew exactly the kind — or kinds — of thing he had be- 
fore him. It was the work of a fellow courtier and poet across the 
channel, produced in the recent decade or decade and a half through 
which both had lived. When, mature in the literary vocation and 
practised in technique, he turned to the Miroir for the setting of the 
Merchant’s Tale or the character prototype of the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue,*? he felt no restraint in his fundamental re-shaping of 
his materials. 

Lowes** and Brown** have made synopses of the Miroir designed, 
legitimately, to demonstrate Chaucer’s indebtedness in text and 
plot. The French editor of Deschamps provides a chapter-by-chap- 
ter summary of the content.*® There is no need to repeat this work 
as such. But if we are to understand and estimate properly Chau- 
cer’s transformation of the Miroir in the Merchant’s Tale we must 
first recognize the essential nature and character of the French 
poem in itself. None of my predecessors has been concerned di- 
rectly with this matter. _ 

The Miroir de Mariage, an allegory utilizing in its conduct the 
method of the débat, or poetical debate, is, specifically, a psychom- 
achy. Its allegorical character, suggested, indeed, by the names of 
the personages, is clear in the barest outline of the situation. Frane 
Vouloir is urged to marry by four untrustworthy friends: Folie, 
Desir, Servitute, and Faintise. After some reflection he writes to 
his true friend, Repertoire de Science, for sound advice. Reper- 
toire’s letter recommends that he avoid temporal marriage and seek 
spiritual. Franc Vouloir reads the letter and shows it to his first 
counselors who, at his request, reply to it. After further reflection 
Frane Vouloir comes to a decision and announces it to the four 
counselors. When Folie attempts a further reply he stops her and 
then accuses her of responsibility in a long list of disasters. In the 
course of this speech the poem breaks off. 

As an allegory, the Miroir will pass C. 8. Lewis’s test.** That is, 
the structure remains intact if the allegorical dressing is stripped 
off. A man, of suitable age, feels the prompting of certain inner 
impulses (Desir) toward marriage. These impulses induce a foolish, 


420n the relation of the Miroir to the Wife of Bath’s Prologue see Lowes, 
loc. cit., pp. 305-334. 

43 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

44 Brown, loc. cit., p. 1047. 

45 Raynaud, op. cit., x1, 164-200. 

46 Lewis, C. 8., The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), pp. 47f., and 114ff. 
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deceitful (self-deceiving) line of reasoning involving a form of 
mental slavery. Refusing to yield finally to this condition, he de. 
cides to inquire into all that can be learned objectively (we are in 
the Middle Ages, be it remembered!) about the subject of mar. 
riage (Repertoire de Science). He then makes up a mental balance 
sheet, the headings of which might be respectively Impulse and 
Knowledge. After deliberation he resolves to follow the latter. (The 
second reply of Folie is inorganic, really, but that too could be re. 
garded as a recurrence of former impulses, now firmly denied by 
will and reason.) 

The allegorical nature of the action and the personages is eyi- 
dent in the conduct of the poem. It takes the form of an autobio- 
graphical narrative by Frane Vouloir; the imaginary time of writ- 
ing is after the total experience recorded. France Vouloir now knows 
the true character of his four counselors, as he did not at the out- 
set of the experience itself. Hence he can tell us that they were 
deceitful (faintis), thought themselves very clever (moult soubtis), 
were covetous of his well-being and honor, and intended — w.- 
scrupulously — to comply with his wishes in urging him to marry 
(Miroir, 79-87). All this represents very well the mediaeval con- 
ception of the impact of uncriticized impulses. And, in the latter 
part of the poem, after Folie has attempted to rebut the arguments 
of Repertoire de Science, Desir enlarges upon Folie as an abstract 
character. She is not all foolish, and so should be agreeable in 
company; she is eloquent; there is no man so wise as not to have 
had some portion of her; she has been with popes, abbots, and 
cardinals; she is useful, even necessary, because one recognizes 
sense by its contrast with folly (9893-9955). And, of course, Frane 
Vouloir is thinking of the abstraction, Folly, when he charges her 
with a multitude of human errors since Eve (11038ff.). 

Desir likewise says of himself: 


‘*Je suy Desir qui le t’ennorte 
Pour ton bien, et pis eschier’’ (10148-9). 


The rebuttal offered by Servitute is introduced thus: 


Et adonques dist Servitute: 
‘*Certes je sers et ay servi 
Mariage’’ (10166-8), 


and coneluded thus: 


te serviray, France Vouloir, 
Et a tousjours seray ta serve: 
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Se tu n’as autre qui te serve, 

Tu m/’aras toudis a ta guise’’ (10246-9). 
As for Faintise, the poet tells us: 

Certes adonc parla Faintise ; 

Fainctement a dire commence... (10250-1). 
Finally, the title of chapter XCIV reads: ‘‘Comment Frane Vouloir 
fut Subjugué aux Batailles de Crecy et de Poitiers par Folie.’’ The 
action of the Miroir consists mostly of talking, but the following 
detail of incident is psychologically apt. When the four counselors 
have attempted to rebut Repertoire and bidden Franc Vouloir fare- 
well until the morrow, leaving him to his reflections, nevertheless, 

Desir un po me compaigna, 

Folie avec lui admena, 

Mais au derrenier se partirent ... (10541-3). 

The allegorical structure of the poem naturally accounts for 
certain features of the characterization. A personage representing 
Free Will is likely to appear ‘‘somewhat shadowy.’’*7 He may be 
either young or old. Thus there is some inconsistency about the 
age of Frane Vouloir. Near the beginning of the poem, the four 
counselors say to him: 


‘*Ton eage est encor ou moyen’’;48 


but six lines later they warn him to prepare 


‘fen ta juenesse 
Pour conduire droit ta vieillesse 
Jusqu’a la fin de l1’eage humain’’ (95-7). 
Thinking over their advice, Frane Vouloir feels that time is press- 


ing: 
... il m’est de neccessité 
Qu’a marier me doye entendre, 
Se je joy jamais femme prandre, 
Dedenz brief temps pour avoir ligne (718-21). 
A few lines farther on, however, he thinks that a good wife would 


be 
... le retret de ma jonesse, 
S’iert le baston de ma vieillesse (761-2). 


Earlier in the course of the same meditation (532) he had objected 


to the eagerness of his friends to tie his eage moyen to the power 
of another. He is apprehensive about marriage because of its finali- 


47 Lowes, loc. cit., p. 166; ef. Brown, loc. cit., p. 1047. 
‘8 Miroir, 89. The editor glosses ou moyen as ‘‘dans son plein,’’ Raynaud, 


op. cit., Ix, 6. 
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ty and its duration: many a marriage lasts thirty years and more 
(567). On the other hand, in writing to Repertoire de Science he 
speaks of the possibility of spending his youth (juenesse) in delight 
if he follows the advice of the four counselors (1083). Repertoire 
accordingly begins his reply with a reference to France Vouloir’s 
desir de juenesse for pleasure and riches (1135). Finally, in an- 
nouncing his decision near the end of the poem France Vouloir re. 
fers to himself in these terms: 


‘*Quant a moi qui suis juenes hom...’’ (10601). 


Apparently the poet first conceived Frane Vouloir without re- 
gard to age. But since the question facing him is whether to marry 
or not, it follows that he must be presented as a man for whom 
that is a normal and reasonable question. Thus old age and, doubt- 
less, extreme youth are automatically excluded. The question is, 
should a man marry? It is not, should an old man marry? When 
he came to concrete presentation, Deschamps seems to have im- 
agined France Vouloir at first as a man in the prime of life, and 
then, as the poem developed, as somewhat younger. It is, in any 
case, erroneous to regard him as an ‘‘old man.’’® The point is of 
some importance because of the change introduced by Chaucer in 
his use of Deschamps’ framework. For, of course, January ‘‘corre- 
sponds to’’ Frane Vouloir. 

There is also a curious casualness in the presentation of the four 
counselors. Apparently they speak with one voice in their first 
admonition of France Vouloir (79-87). The latter, in thanking them 
for nearly four hundred lines of advice, addresses them as beauz 
seigneurs.©° Their names are not given in the text of the poem until 
they come before Frane Vouloir to rebut the arguments of Reper- 
toire de Science. Then it becomes clear that Desir is a man but the 
other three are women ;"! Folie speaks of dressing to please her hus- 
band (8675-80). France Vouloir himself is first so referred to, by 
Desir, at line 9958, although this is less surprising since he is the 
narrator. Repertoire de Science is first named simply as Repertoire, 
in a reference to the letter which has been received from him 
(8411). But the informality of this allusion suggests the explana- 
tion of the slightly strange anonymity prevalent in the poem. For 


49 Brown, loc. cit., p. 1048. . 

50 Miroir, 474; hence Lowes speaks of ‘‘ Folie and his companions,’’ loc. cit., 
167. 

51 Miroir, 8501-5, 10153-5, 9901 (Desir), 10594. 
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the names of all the characters except Repertoire de Science are 
given in the heading or title of Chapter II (after line 30) and are 
repeated when appropriate in later titles. Repertoire de Science 
likewise appears at the head of Chapter XIII and thereafter as suit- 
able. Numerous passages indicate that the author himself divided 
the work into chapters.®* In introducing Repertoire’s letter (1128) 
he calls the reader’s attention to the ensuing title ; and it seems clear 
that Deschamps provided chapter headings throughout. The entire 
handling, however, suggests a certain looseness of design or eare- 
lessness about detail, of which the change in the sex of the coun- 
selors is the most striking example. Doubtless he thought of them 
at first as abstractions, then imagined them as courtiers of a lord 
(hence men), then, coming late in the poem to differentiate them, 
selected the most appropriate names of abstractions. Since three of 
these nouns are feminine (folie, servitute, faintise) and one mascu- 
line (desir), three counselors are female and one is male. 

And the characters, though allegorically conceived, sometimes 
trespass beyond the proper limits of abstract figures. It is all very 
well — psychologically doubtless right — that Folie should be fem- 
inine; but she should not be a wife, unless she were married to an 
abstract husband. If the counselors are personifications of untrust- 
worthy impulses, the poet should not let Frane Vouloir wonder 
whether they are husbands envious of his freedom from the matri- 
monial trap (698-704). And Repertoire de Science, whom Franc 
Vouloir addresses in terms worthy of his imposing name,** should 
not so far forget his dignity as to ask his pupil to write and let him 
know what he decides to do about marriage !°* These matters are of 
interest as background for Chaucer’s presentation of Placebo and 
Justinus. 

The Miroir employs the method of a débat. That is, the delinea- 
tion of Frane Vouloir’s psychomachy involves a sequence of argu- 
ments and expositions pro and contra the proposition that he should 
get married. France Vouloir occupies the position of a more than 
ordinarily interested judge of the débat. These discourses consti- 
tute the bulk and the substance of the twelve thousand line poem. 

We are concerned not with content — except incidentally — but 
with procedure and proportion. The first speech of the (undifferen- 


82 Miroir, 3856, 5601, 6753, 7870, 8851. 
58 Miroir, 1041-7, in his letter asking for advice. 
54 Miroir, 8395-6, at the end of his long letter. 
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tiated) four counselors begins in the second chapter and occupies 
nearly four hundred lines. The grounds adduced are general, ob- 
jective, and ‘‘standard,’’ though they are not unrelated to the 
situation of France Vouloir as a lord of wealth and position. The 
latter writes to ask Repertoire de Science, not for supporting or 
opposing arguments, but for sound doctrine: 


Chose qui me doye souffire 

A congnoistre parfaictement 

Le bien, le mal ou le tourment 

Qui de ce fait se puet despendre ... (1090-3). 
Repertoire, in opening his reply, broadens the scope of the subject. 
He sees Franc Vouloir threatened by the corrupted currents of this 
world in general; hence the desire for a wife and secular prosperi- 
ty. He undertakes therefore not only to instruct France Vouloir 
about marriage but also to point out to him the way of salvation 
(1132-44). Hence the seven thousand line letter of Repertoire de 
Science falls, not very cleanly, to be sure, into two parts. Chapters 
XIV through LVIII offer the mirror of marriage proper. We begin 
with the disadvantages of the matrimonial condition and move 
slowly, amid illustrative anecdote and occasional digression, to the 
character of women, Repertoire’s mirror shows both women and 
marriage in a very unfavorable light. But his misogyny, though 
extensive, vigorous, even enthusiastic, if you like, is not quite un- 
qualified.*° Repertoire considers marriage bad for scholars and 
knights, though doubtless in a way necessary (for others) to sus- 
tain the race. And he even notes the conditions under which mar- 
riage should be undertaken even by knights.® As a whole, however, 
this section of the poem constitutes a massive argument against mar- 
riage. It is the negative part of Repertoire’s advice. The positive 
part, which urges Frane Vouloir to leave the world (including 
marriage) and save his soul — in short, to adopt the contemplative 
life — extends from Chapter LIX to the end of the letter (LX XV). 
Here we find much allegorical matter, usually with explanations 
(no additional structural allegory is involved). But this section is 
so full of allusions to marriage — especially reminders to France 
Vouloir that he should not marry —that I am unable to under- 
stand how the reader could ‘‘almost completely’’ forget ‘‘the action 
with which the poem opened.’’®” 

55 As Brown declares it, loc. cit., p. 1047. 


56 For permissible marriage, see chs. XLIV, XLV, and LIV. 
57 Brown, loc. cit., p. 1047. 
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Having read through Repertoire’s letter, Frane Vouloir asks his 
four counselors to read it also and give him their opinions. The re- 
sult is some two thousand lines of rebuttal ; Folie leads, with nearly 
fourteen hundred, but Desir and Faintise have nearly three hun- 
dred each and Servitute over eighty. These replies are energetic 
and orderly, as the Miroir goes. Folie especially tries to refute the 
adversary point by point, appealing to illustration and example 
in Repertoire’s own manner. Desir undertakes to disprove the 
argument about spiritual welfare from Repertoire’s very words 
(10062ff.). The violence of the indignation engendered against 
Repertoire is noteworthy. He is freely denounced as a liar and a 
bad man.** Folie would let him go shear sheep (9865)— except that 
she has already wished him buried alive or burned (9687f.). If 
only the women could get at him alone, his fate would be worse 
than Orpheus’! (9867ff.). 

The débat — properly speaking — is closed by Frane Vouloir in 
a carefully considered speech of four hundred lines. When he has 
given his decision the reader is in no doubt that a serious question 
has been determined after authentic and prolonged debate. This 
will be important when we come to examine the matter of debate in 
the Merchant’s Tale. 

The Miroir, as I have already said, is a psychomachy, the record 
of a bellum intestinum. The allegory is constructed and the débat 
conducted to enable Frane Vouloir to resolve his inner conflict. 
Alongside characters of full flesh and blood he may seem shadowy ; 
as the subject of a psychograph his outlines are clear and distinct. 
This sketch — perhaps the most successful achievement (as opposed 
to incidental brilliance or vividness) of the poem — is accomplished 
in about fourteen hundred™ lines out of the total of twelve thou- 
sand. And it is the sketch of a mind in action, not a still life. 

Ostensibly a representation of abstract free will, Frane Vouloir 
becomes through the operation of Deschamps’ concrete imagina- 
tion the mental portrait of a cautious bachelor. He is always modest, 
thoughtful, and deliberate. Impressed by the apparent learning 
and evident persuasiveness of his four counselors, he is keenly 
aware of his own ignorance (482-92). He believes he remembers 
4 school text in which Solomon advised that nothing be done with- 


58 See above, p. 201. 
‘Not counting the digressive address to Folie after the issue has been 
decided (beginning at Miroir, 11038). 
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out reflection and due consideration of ends. So he will take six 
days to think over the question, meanwhile writing to a true friend 
and talking with various others (494-513). Courteously he thanks 
his advisers ‘‘cent mille foix’’ (474-5) and bids them a compli- 
mentary farewell (522). 

After their departure, he feels a strong reaction. What are his 
friends about, that they seek to fasten him in bondage to the power 
of some one else? Marriage can be worse than a duel in which you 
lose: the duel may not be fatal, but marriage is permanent! And 
there is the unjust ridicule heaped upon husbands whose wives are 
wicked — and nothing can be done about it. Or suppose he gets a 
wife free from outward scandal but little better than a domestic 
scourge (523-721). But, on the other hand, suppose (for fifty 
lines) that she is admirable in appearance, character, affection — 
every way. That would indeed be wonderfully delightful; he would 
love her better than anything else in the world. Ah, good Lord 
above! where would he ever find such a woman? His friends tell 
a different story; and he recalls their brief but wholly revealing 
phrases. If marriage is like that he doesn’t care for it (722-822). 
He remembers — at length (this is the Deschamps in him!)— the 
absurd fable about the proper punishment of an especially vicious 
wolf: how a young husband with good reason to know his subject 
proposed that the wolf be given a wife. Ridiculous, of course — 
but suppose the fable is essentially true after all? He had better 
get on with his letter to his true friend (823-1040). Here follows 
that earnest epistle, in which the friend is begged to look up all 
the best authorities and send him a dependable report (1041-1120). 

Repertoire’s letter arrives within a few days, and Frane Vouloit 
notes that it seeks to recall him from the world to the spiritual life. 
We can sympathize when he says of that seven thousand line doeu- 
ment that he has read it, but not as well as he ought (8426) ; and 
also when he insists that none of his four counselors must skip 4 
word of it! (8490-2). He is still unsure of himself and wants to 
hear their answers. Meanwhile, he ealls their attention to certain 
rather large areas of the subject ignored in their former exhorta- 
tion! (8454ff.). He gives them six days to prepare their replies. 
The poet is silent about his meditations during this period. 

They speak their pieces and press Frane Vouloir for his decision 
(10521-5). He has heard it all, he says, but not completely under- 
stood it. They will have to wait another day. He will make notes 
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from Repertoire’s letter and from their replies and look at the two 
side by side. At this point they take their leave — but Desir, who 
keeps Folie at his side, lingers a bit. At last he is left alone ‘‘to 
read, to write, and to weep.’’ It is a painful dilemma, with great 
danger in either choice. May God help him take the better way! 
The lines that depict the moment and act of decision are psycho- 
logically accurate and therefore excellent: 


Or me vueille Dieux estre amy. 
Pour eslire la meillour voie! (105645). 


Then immediately after this, without break, pause, or reflection: 
Tl me semble que je la voie (10566). 


And he goes on to give thanks to God. Is this not exactly the way 
a man makes up his mind? When all the arguments and considera- 
tions have at last been exhaustively and exhaustingly weighed, the 
final act is not a rational proposition, ergo or g.e.d. It is an intu- 
ition — or an impulse, if you prefer, —like Frane Vouloir’s. Un- 
fortunately, he does not take a drink at this point and go to bed; 
he continues his thinking and note-making throughout the night. 

At any rate, however, he is ready for his four counselors when 
they appear at dawn. And here we realize the poet’s technique: 
the decision has been made, but we are not told what it is. For that 
Frane Vouloir keeps his friends and his reader alike in suspense 
while he surveys the whole question at length. We can neglect the 
parts that are ‘‘standard’’; but some of this speech is individual- 
ized. He will say nothing against marriage in general; he has noth- 
ing against the ladies. But the welfare of his soul is the most im- 
portant issue, for him as for all mankind. He knows the impatience 
of his own nature and its liability to temptation. Without preju- 
dice to the choices of others, he believes that it is best and safest 
for him to avoid occasion for sin so far as possible. He therefore 
chooses, in full consciousness of freedom, not to venture himself 
in earthly marriage but to pledge himself to celibacy (10905- 
10941). 

With this final announcement the poem should end. Unfortu- 
nately, Folie has the bad manners to reproach France Vouloir in an 
impertinent tone. Although it is gratifying to see him stop her 
peremptorily — he can act vigorously now that he has made up his 
mind — it is regrettable that he does not do so more briefly! 

Such is Frane Vouloir according to Deschamps. His conscien- 
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tiousness, intellectuality, and good breeding may remind us a little 
of the Clerk of Oxford. Perhaps among the moderns he may find 
a distant cousin in Caspar Milquetoast! At all events, he is utterly 
unlike January, whose ‘‘original,’’ structurally, he nevertheless is, 


IV 

We are now in position to examine the nature of the relationship 
between the Miroir and the Merchant’s Tale. First, there is the ex- 
ternal framework. The accepted statement of the parallels was 
drawn up for the entirely valid and necessary purpose of establish- 
ing the structural relationship of the two poems.®® The analysis of 
the Miroir in the preceding section of the present essay, however, 
indicates the need for certain revisions in the accepted statement. 
It will be most convenient to quote the essentials of Professor 
Brown’s presentation. After listing some seventeen elements of the 
plot in Chaucer’s tale, he continues thus. 


Chaucer, one sees, has consciously reversed the terms of the situation pre- 
sented in Deschamps’ poem: In the Miroir the project of marriage is urged 
upon Frane Vouloir by his friends (perhaps this is an echo of Petrarch’s Tale 
of Griselda) ; in the Merchant’s Tale the impulse proceeds from January him- 
self. In the Miroir the four friends who volunteer their advice argue in favor 
of marriage and only the absent friend to whom Franc Vouloir appeals warns 
against it; in the Merchant’s Tale the two friends summoned in counsel take 
sides pro and con. In the Miroir the friends who urge Frane Vouloir to marry 
fail to convince him; in the Merchant’s Tale Placebo and Justinus see that 
January is determined to marry and so take their leave. 

But though the terms have been reversed by changing the signs algebra- 
wise, the value of the equation has not been altered. We have in both poems 
an old man who is considering whether to take a wife, who listens to the argu- 
ments of his friends in regard to the matter, but finally rejects their counsel. 
In the Miroir the group of four friends who wait upon France Vouloir present 
no real distinctions of character. In the Merchant’s Tale, on the other hand, 
the friends are distinguished sharply by their very names: Placebo and 
Justinus. But, oddly enough, it was from a passage in the opening section of 
the Miroir that Chaucer took the suggestion for this contrast between the 
faithful and the flattering friend. For Deschamps himself in Chapter II con- 
trasts the ‘vrai ami’ and the ‘ami fortunel.’ 


Immediately after this Brown quotes a relevant passage from the 
Miroir (42-46) and juxtaposes to it the passage from Placebo’s self- 
characterization, quoting the eleven lines which begin: 

I have stonden in ful greet degree (E. 1494). 

Now, Chaucer must have recognized that, in the Miroir, he had 
before him an ostensibly allegorical poem. Reading it through, he 
would observe, first in the chapter titles and then in the text itself, 
that Frane Vouloir’s four friends were named Folie, Desir, Fain- 
tise, and Servitute. It was, then, no great change in characteriza- 


60 Brown, loc. cit., pp. 1047-9. 
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tion to make the impulse to marriage arise from January himself. 
The real situation is the same, in this respect, in the two poems. 
The difference is that Chaucer did not use an allegorical construc- 
tion. (As for the Miroir and the Griselda story, the former belongs 
jdeationally to the tradition of generalized discussion of women and 
marriage extending from Jerome to the fifteenth-century Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage, or beyond. The story of Griselda as handled by 
Boccaccio and Petrarch would have been regarded by Deschamps, 
if he knew it, as an exemplum — a concrete instance, at the farthest 
remove from categorical discussion. ) 

In the Miroir, as we have seen, the four counselors are ranged 
on the one side in opposition to Repertoire de Science on the other. 
Since the poem is a débat, it makes little difference that the four 
speak in person (though on the first occasion with one voice) and 
Repertoire sends a letter. The conflict is verbal, so that the five 
advisers of Frane Vouloir all operate in the same plane. Chaucer 
has reduced the four to one (Placebo), discarded the letter, and 
brought his counterpart of Repertoire (Justinus) in person before 
January. In the Miroir, France Vouloir is convinced by the argu- 
ments of Repertoire — not forgetting the emphasis on the freedom 
and independence of the decision. January, as we shall see later, 
is little affected by the views of either of his brothers. It is thus in- 
accurate to say that in both poems we have an old man* who is 
considering whether to take a wife (for January has already made 
up his mind) and who, after listening to his advisers, rejects their 
counsel. It is not very surprising that there should be no great 
distinction of character among four allegorical personages repre- 
senting impulses to marriage. But there is complete contrast be- 
tween these four and Repertoire just as there is opposite characteri- 
zation in Placebo and Justinus. There is nothing odd in the fact 
that Chaucer recognized the four counselors of the Miroir as speci- 
mens of the false friend described at the beginning of the poem 
and Repertoire de Science as an example of the true friend. Hav- 
ing done so, it was perfectly natural that he should derive the sug- 
gestion for Placebo from the one and for Justinus from the other. 

Considering the four ‘‘friends of fortune,’’ who upon their first 
appearance offer Frane Vouloir common counsel, as one, we have 
in the Merchant’s Tale a counterpart of each of the personages of 
the Miroir. Frane Vouloir is the prototype of January and Reper- 


*1 For the age of Frane Vouloir, see above, p. 209-210. 
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toire de Science of Justinus, while the four friends are represented 
by Placebo. But Chaucer was writing a concrete narrative poem, 
not an allegorical psychomachy. Hence he gives January a wife, en- 
dowing her with a name similar in type and indicative of her anti- 
thetical relationship to him. As instruments of the dénouement, 
Chaucer further adds January’s squire, Damyan, and the pair of 
deities, Pluto and Proserpine. His characterization of some of these 
will concern us later. 

As we saw in the preceding section, the debate about marriage 
in the Miroir is both genuine and prolonged. Repertoire de Science 
presents the case for the opposition chiefly in an impersonal spirit; 
the four counselors argue with some reference to the situation of 
France Vouloir ; the latter makes his decision on still more individ- 
ual grounds. It has seemed natural enough to regard Placebo and 
Justinus as reproducing this debate. Thus Brown speaks of ‘‘Place- 
bo, who approves the plan to marry, and Justinus who stoutly op- 
poses it.’’®? But the reader who examines Chaucer’s text with care 
will make a discovery which may surprise him. There is no debate 
between Placebo and Justinus. 

Placebo begins his speech by telling January that he has no need 
of advice, though obviously he had wished to follow Solomon’s in- 
junction to ‘‘wirk alle thyng by conseil’’; actually, January’s own 
counsel is the best. Placebo has been a courtier all his life, and he 
has never disagreed with his lord: he is well aware that his master 
knows better than he. Hence he always assents; lords are no fools! 
But a dissenting counselor is one. January has put the present case 
so well that Placebo can only signify his complete accord and com- 
pliment his master on his statement: no one in all Italy could have 
done it better. Just before he concludes with the insistence that 
January do just as suits him, Placebo utters the only words that 
could be considered as having the slightest relevance to January’s 
project : 


And trewely, it is an heigh corage 

Of any man that stapen is in age 

To take a yong wyf; by my fader kyn, 
Youre herte hangeth on a joly pyn!63s 


This, in his speech of forty lines, is Placebo’s contribution to the 
judicious analysis of the proposal. 


62 Brown, loc. cit., p. 1048. 
63 EK, 1513-6. Placebo’s entire speech occupies 1478-1518. 
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Nor does Justinus, whose speech, of comparable length, imme- 
diately follows, argue the case. After asking Placebo to be patient 
while he speaks, he opens with Seneca’s observation that a man 
should consider carefully to whom he entrusts his land or other 
property. This would seem to apply with even more force when 
one is giving his body ‘‘for alwey.’’ He would warn January that 
it is no child’s play to take a wife without deliberation. One must 
inquire, in his opinion, whether she is wise, sober, a scold, a waster, 
rich or poor, ete. But perfection is not to be expected.** The modera- 
tion and common sense of Justinus are notable here: 


it oghte ynough suffise 

With any wyf, if so were that she hadde 

Mo goode thewes than hire vices badde; 

And al this axeth leyser for t’enquere.65 
For, he goes on, he has found marriage a rather hard lot, ‘‘of alle 
blisses bare.’’ To be sure, his neighbors assume otherwise; but only 
Justinus is in a position to know. January may do as he pleases, 
but it would be well to consider carefully, especially before enter- 
ing into marriage with a young and pretty woman. The youngest 
man in all the present company has enough to do to keep his wife 
for himself ; January will not be equal to pleasing her wholly more 
than three years. Justinus ends with the hope that January will 
not be displeased with what he has said. 

In all this there is manifestly no categorical opposition to mar- 
riage at all. Because January had been precipitate in his announce- 
ment, Justinus emphasizes primarily the need for careful considera- 
tion. He points out very objectively what may reasonably be de- 
manded and what not. Careful choice is essential, he knows, pre- 
cisely because his own experience has been less than wholly satis- 
factory. And the final prediction about a young wife is a caution 
offered to the man who had just proclaimed both his own old age 
and his determination to have a wife under twenty. 

January’s counselors, then, do not take over the Miroir debate 
about marriage and woman in general. Instead, they fill another 
role, to which we shall return later.** As for the débat, it appears 
in two places in Chaucer’s tale. First, the essence of the argu- 


‘It is to be noted that the phrasing of this idea, ‘‘Noon in this world. 
trotteth hool in al,’’ is based on a misogynistic passage of the Miroir, 1562 
(Brown, loc. cit., p. 1046). 

65 FE. 1540-3. Justinus’ entire speech oceupies 1521-65. 

66 In an article on Chaucer’s comic method to appear shortly in P.Q. 
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ments of France Vouloir’s ‘‘false’’ friends is to be found in the 
long eulogy of marriage at the opening of the tale.*” One of Reper. 
toire’s arguments — that a good servant is a better manager of a 
man’s household than a wife — is cited here, though of course only 
to be rejected concomitantly with the denunciation of its sponsor 
(Chaucer’s Theophrastus). Second, when Damyan climbs the tree, 
in the garden scene, Pluto is moved to an outburst on the treachery 
of women in general, to which Proserpine replies in similarly com- 
prehensive terms. Here we find the sort of categorical generaliza- 
tion typical of debate in the Miroir but conspicuously absent from 
the discourses of Placebo and Justinus.** In Chaucer, the Pluto. 
Proserpine argument fully motivates the former in restoring Jan- 
uary’s sight and the latter in supplying May with a ready answer, 
Thus the poet deftly accomplishes his dénouement with a literal 
deus et dea ex machina. 


67 See Lowes and Brown, loc. cit. 
68 For the list of Lowes’ parallels from the Miroir, see Brown, op. cit. p. 1046. 
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THE STUDY OF THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN 
ENGLAND FROM BACON TO HALLAM 


By WEISINGER 
Michigan State College 


With the appearance of Bacon’s Of the Proficiencie and Ad- 
vancement of Learning in 1605, the course of the history of the 
idea of the Renaissance in England took a new turn which was 
not changed for more than a century. The idea of the Renaissance 
in the Renaissance was in reality a complex of ideas in which those 
who themselves participated in the making of the Renaissance at- 
tempted to record the movements of ideas and events which to 
them constituted it. Their aim was comprehensiveness, and they 
tried to be as complete as they could in their enumeration and de- 
scription of the phenomena comprising the Renaissance. No single 
idea was emphasized at the expense of the others, nor is any real 
bias to be discovered in their treatment of any of the major ideas. 
A survey of the evidence shows the historical sophistication of the 
men of the Renaissance in dealing with the nature and meaning 
of the age in which they lived. They did not hesitate to set dates, 
to name names, and to ascribe causes. The chronological limits of 
the Renaissance were established at not much earlier than the four- 
teenth century and not much later than the sixteenth century. The 
course of the revival of the fine arts, with Cimabue and Giotto as 
the most frequently mentioned initiators, was traced as was the 
development of the revival of learning; Petrarch is most often men- 
tioned as haying begun the revival of learning, with Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and the Greek emigré scholars not far behind. In each case, 
there is evident a careful attention to detail, based on a strong 
sense of contemporaneity, coupled with a philosophical grasp of 
the relationship of the individual movements to the larger com- 
plex of the Renaissance as a whole. The Renaissance reaction 
against the Middle Ages helped establish a terminus a quo while 
the attempt to discriminate the Renaissance from the Reformation 
sharply distinguished the characteristic qualities of each and at the 
same time showed their historical and ideological relationships. 
The effects of the spirit of nationalism on the emergence of Renais- 
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sances in Italy, France, Germany, and England were clearly seen 
and described. Finally, the rise of the idea of science and with it 
the idea of progress, based on the new knowledge, resulted in the 
creation of the concept of modernity, the idea of a modern era 
emerging in the Renaissance, technologically and ideologically dif. 
ferent from all other eras, and continuing up to the present. Thus 
the self-awareness of the Renaissance is one of the distinctive marks 
that define it, distinguish it from preceding eras, and give it its 
modern significance.' 


After Bacon, however, one element in the idea of the Renais- 
sance leaped into unquestioned prominence and dominated all dis- 
cussion of the Renaissance for over a hundred years. This was the 
idea of science which finally settled once and for all the ancient- 
modern controversy and resulted in the victory of the idea of prog. 
ress. Bacon took men from their studies and put them in labora- 
tories; he turned their eyes away from the past and fixed them 
on the future. The Renaissance came to be looked on not so much 
as a clearly defined epoch, which in the main is the Renaissance 
conception of itself, but as an introductory stage in which the 
scientific movement first manifested itself to start its gradual climb 
toward perfection. The attitude of those who followed Bacon is 
well expressed by the anonymous English translator of Guido 
Pancirollus’ The History of Many Memorable Things Lost, which 
Were in Use among the Ancients: and an Account of Many Ext- 
cellent Things Found, Now in Use among the Moderns, both Nat- 
ural and Artificial, a book much used by the moderns: 

The ingenious Author of the foregoing Work lived in an Age which afforded 
him a double Prospect; the One backward, when Ignorance and Darkness over 
whelmed all Nations, and Learning was at so low an Ebb, that scarce so much 
as the knowledge of the Latin Tongue was any where to be found: The Other 
forward, when Learning began to revive, and Arts and Sciences to be enquired 


after. The Times of Ignorance he hath fully described, and shewed in many 
Instances the Losses sustained by it; but Learning and Knowledge were in 


1] have tried to describe some of the aspects of the Renaissance awareness 
of itself in a series of articles: ‘‘Renaissance Theories of the Revival of the 
Fine Arts,’’ Italica, xx (1943), 163-70; ‘‘The Self-Awareness of the Renais- 
sance as a Criterion of the Renaissance,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy, 
XxIX (1944), 561-67; ‘‘English Attitudes toward the Relationship betwee 
the Renaissance and the Reformation,’’ Church History, x1v (1945), 167-87; 
‘‘Renaissance Ideas of History,’’ JHI, vi (1945), 415-35; ‘‘The Renaissance 
Theory of the Reaction Against the Middle Ages as a Cause of the Renais- 
sance,’’ Speculum, xx (1945), 461-67; ‘‘Who Began the Revival of Learning: 
The Renaissance Point .of View,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy, Xx 
(1945), 625-38. 
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Embryo only in his Time, and so he could give us but little or no Account 
of any Improvements made in it. Had he lived to see the great Progress in 
Letters and Arts made in these later Times, no doubt he would have been as 
copious in describing the Restoration of them, as he has been in representing 


the Loss.? 

This does not mean that accounts of the revival of the fine arts 
and of ancient learning were lacking but rather that these events 
were now taken for granted as a necessary step forward. But from 
Bacon on the energies and attention of men were concentrated on 
establishing the supremacy of the moderns by asserting and dem- 
onstrating the superior values of science. 

In the minds of those who heeded the call of Bacon’s bell,* es- 
pecially in the Restoration, the Renaissance gradually merged into 
the present, and became a part of the modern era which merely 
began in the Renaissance but which had either reached, or is now 
reaching, or was about to reach its culmination. Thus Dryden fuses 
the Renaissance with his own age when he writes: 

Is it not evident, in these last hundred years (when the study of philosophy 
has been the business of all the Virtuosi in Christendom), that almost a new 
nature has been revealed to us? that more errors of the school have been de- 
tected, more useful experiments in philosophy have been made, more noble 
secrets in optics, medicine, anatomy, astronomy, discovered, than in all those 
credulous and doting ages from Aristotle to us? —so true it is, that nothing 
spreads more fast than science, when rightly and generally cultivated.4 
But in proportion as the Renaissance is taken for granted so at- 
tention is more and more centered on the present and the future. 
The consequence is a disregard for history, for the past, antiquity 
and the Middle Ages alike, and, as the victim of the general scorn- 
ing of the past, for the Renaissance itself. So the moderns pass 
by the Renaissance, glad, it is true, to acknowledge its importance 
if they but had the time to do so, but much too busy with experi- 
ments and projects to do other than assume it. Something of the 
temper of those who followed Bacon may be understood by a read- 
ing of the conclusion of Experimental Philosophy, the work of 
Henry Power, one of the most enthusiastic proponents of the new 


“The Preface to the Appendix to Pancirollus,’? The History of Many 
Memorable Things Lost (London, 1715), u, 417-18. 

‘The phrase is from Bacon’s letter to Dr. Playfere: ‘‘ Wherefore since I 
have only taken upon me to ring a bell to call other wits together, it cannot 
be but consonant to my desire to have the bell heard as far as can be.’’ I 
owe this citation to Professor Richard F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns (St. 
Louis, 1936), p. 43. 

‘John Dryden, An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in The Works, ed. Sir Walter 
Scott, ed. George Saintsbury (London, 1892), xv, 293-94. 
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science. Having listed the various impediments to the promotion 
of science, Power goes on to say: 


Had the winged Souls of our modern Hero’s been lime-twig’d with such 
noble Conceptions as these, they had never flown up to those rare Invention 
with which they have so enrich’d our latter dayes; we had wanted the use 
ful Inventions of Guns, Printing, Navigation, Paper, and Sugar; we had 
wanted Decimal and Symbolical Arithmetick, the Analytical Algebra, the Mag. 
netical Philosophy, the Logarithms, the Hydragyral Experiments, and glorious 
Inventions of Dioptrick Glasses, Wind-guns, and the Noble Boyle’s Pnep. 
matick Engine. 

Nay, what strangers had we been at home, and within the circle of our om 
selves? We had yet never known the Mesenterical and Thoracical Lacteas, 
the Blood’s Circulation, the Lymphiducts, and other admirable Curiosities in 
this fabrick of our Selves. 

All which incomparable Inventions do not only solicite, but, me-thinks, 
should inflame our endeavours to attempt even Impossibilities, and to make 
the world known. There are not difficulties enough, in Philosophy, for a vigor- 
ous and active Reason: ’Tis a Noble resolution to begin there where all the 
world has ended; and an Heroick attempt to salve those difficulties (which 
former Philosophers accounted impossibilities) though but in an Ingenious 
Hypothesis: And, certainly, there is not Truth so abstruse, nor so far elevated 
out of our reach, but man’s wit may raise Engines to Scale and Conquer it: 
Though Democritus his pit be never so deep, yet by a long Sories of Observa- 
tions, and chain of Deductions, we may at last fathom it, and catch hold of 
Truth that hath so long sitt forlorn at bottom thereof. 

But these are Reaches that are beyond all those of the Stagyrite’s Retinue, 
and Solutions of all those former Difficulties are reserved for you (most Noble 
Souls, the true Lovers of Free, and Experimental Philosophy) to gratifie Pos 
terity with all. 

You who are the enlarged and Elastical Souls of the world, who, removing 
all former rubbish, and prejudicial resistances, do make way for the Springy 
Intellect to flye out into its desired Expansion. When I seriously contemplate 
the freedom of your Spirits, the excellency of your Principles, the vast reach 
of your Designs, to unriddle all Nature; me-thinks, you have done more tha 
men already, and may well be placed in a rank Specifically different from the 
rest of groveling Humanity. 

And this is the Age wherein all mens Souls are in a kind of fermentation, 
and the spirit of Wisdom and Learning begins to mount and free itself from 
those drossie and terrene Impediments wherewith it hath been so long clogg’d, 
and from the insipid phlegm and Caput Mortuum of useless Notions, in whith 
it has endured to violent and long a fixation. 

This is the Age wherein (me-thinks) Philosophy comes in with a Spring 
tide; and the Peripatetics may as well hope to stop the Current of the Tide, 
or (with Xerxes) to fetter the Ocean, as hinder the overflowing of free Phi- 
losophy: Me-thinks, I see how all the old Rubbish must be thrown away, and 
the rotten Buildings be overthrown, an@ carried away with so powerful a 
Inundation. These are the days that must lay a new Foundation of a more 
magnificent Philosophy, never to be overthrown: that will Empirically and 
Sensibly canvass the Phaenomena of Nature, deducing the Causes of things 
from such Originals in Nature, as we observe are producible by Art, and the 
infallible demonstration of Mechanicks: and certainly, this is the way, 
no other, to build a true and permanent Philosophy.5 


5Henry Power, Experimental Philosophy (London, 1664), pp. 190-92. I have 
tried to describe the process alluded to above in an article: ‘‘The Idea of the 
Renaissance and the Rise of Science,’’ forthcoming in Isis. 
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Power does indeed mention some of the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions made by the Renaissance, but these are spoken of only in 
passing, and it is obvious that Power’s imagination has been cap- 
tured by the future, and in this he is representative of the Baconi- 

The essential features of the story of the revival of classical 
jearning as laid down by the writers of the Renaissance were re- 
peated through the seventeenth century and first half of the eight- 
eenth century with little change or addition, except that the sense 
of contemporaneity which characterized the Renaissance writings 
on the subject is of course lacking. The Renaissance is looked on 
as a distinct epoch in the course of human affairs. In his Letters 
on the Study and Use of History, Lord Bolingbroke defines the 
term era and uses as an outstanding example the period of the 
Renaissance : 


I say, then that however closely affairs are linked together in the progres- 
sion of governments, and how much soever events that follow are dependent 
on those that precede, the whole connection diminishes to sight as the chain 
lengthens; till at last it seems to be broken, and the links that are continued 
from that point bear no proportion nor any similitude to the former. I would 
not be understood to speak only of those great changes that are wrought by 
a concurrence of extraordinary events: for instance, the expulsion of one na- 
tion, the destruction of one government, and the establishment of another: 
but even of those that are wrought in the same governments and among the 
same people, slowly and almost imperceptibly, by the necessary effects of time, 
and flux condition of human affairs. When such changes as these happen in 
several states about the same time, and consequently affect other states by 
their vicinity, and by many different relations which they frequently bear to 
one another; then is one of those periods formed, at which the chain spoken 
of is so broken as to have little or no real or visible connection with that 
which we see continue. A new situation, different from the former, begets new 
interests in the same proportion of difference; not in this or that particular 
state alone, but in all those that are concerned by vicinity or other relations, 
as I said just now, in one general system of policy. New interests beget new 
maxims of government, and new methods of conduct. These, in their turns, 
beget new manners, new habits, new customs. . .. Such a period therefore is, 
in the true sense of the words, an epocha or an era, a point of time at which 
you stop, or from which you reckon forward... . 

The end of the fifteenth century seems to be just such a period as I have 
heen describing, for those who live in the eighteenth, and who inhabit the 
western parts of Europe. A little before, or a little after this point of time, 
all those events happened, and those revolutions began, that have produced 
80 vast a change in the manners, customs, and interests of particular nations, 
and in the whole policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of these parts of the world.é 


Lord Bolingbroke’s predecessors and contemporaries concurred in 
his opinion and found the subject of the revival of learning inter- 
esting enough to write on though not very extensively. 


‘Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study and Use of His- 
tory (1752), in The Works (Philadelphia, 1841), 1, 238-39. 
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Apparently the revival of learning was a topic upon which the 
seventeenth century gentleman was expected to be able to say a few 
words, for in that popular handbook on how to be a gentleman, 
Henry Peacham writes that after Joseph of Exeter there was a 
long tract of ignorance until the days of Henry VIII, which time 
Erasmus called the Golden Age of Learning.’ A more learned ae- 
count of the fortunes of letters from the fall of Rome to the Renais- 
sance is given by John Barclay: 


But if we obserue the turnings of the Romane Empire, and the passages of 
times neare vnto vs, we shall more certainly discover the changeable Geniuses 
of the ages. Vnder Augustus, Rome in peace had adorned her greatnesse, with 
all the dresses of true humanity: and among other things, her language was 
then in the height of purity. . . . Those few yeares, from Nero to Traian, 
had many poets, ... in whom the declining of the Romane language did 
plainly appeare; ... At the same time, in the reigne of Nero, that peace was 
broken, which had long setled the Rome Empire, and all the world was filled 
with combustion; ... in the age that followed, the elegance of language was 
wonderfully lost; ... Yet humanity stroue against those mischiefes, vntill for- 
raine Nations inuaded the Empire; and what of all things was most miserable, 
no memory was left of the lost sciences; those that were borne in these times, 
seemed to be borne, though not to a fierce, yet a blinde barbarisme; .. . 

The other Arts wer taught in more rude and vnpolish’d wayes, or else were 
altogether lost. Not long after, men were againe growne to the loue of learn- 
ing; but such was the vnhappinesse of the times, that bred them, that they 
might seeke learning, but not attaine it; if we call that learning, which is the 
knowledge of antiquity, and judgement, not onely in the schoole subtilties, but 
in the highest and noblest things: ... 

There was notwithstanding, a kinde of learning then vsed, agrecable to the 
dispositions of those times: as with great disputation, and eager cauiling ... 

Last of all, in this age, that darke mist is vanished away from the minds of 
men, which are now composed to all kinde of light and subtility. 

Nor is this change onely to be obserued in the schooles of learning, the 
affairs of kingdomes and Common-wealths are more cunningly administred; 
warres offensiue, and defensiue, are made with more skil, and dexterity; and 
so great a curiosity in many Trades, that whatsoeuer is rude and vnpolished 
now, we vse with scorne to censure it, as made or likely to be made in the 
dull times of our ancestors. 


George Hakewill links the Renaissance to the cyclical theory of 
history. ‘‘There is,’’ he writes, ‘‘both in wits and Arts, as in all 
things besides, a kinde of circular progresse: they have their birth, 
their growth, their flourishing, their failing, their fading, and with- 
in a while after their resurrection, and reflowrishing againe.’’ Hake- 
will then traces the progress of learning from the Persians to the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans until 


7Henry Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman (1622) in Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Joel E. Spingarn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908), 
I, 130. 
” “sJohn Barclay, The Mirror of Mindes, tr. Thomas May (London, 1633), 
pp. 33-38. 
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the inundation of the Gothes and Hunnes, & Vandals, who ransacked Libraries, 
and defaced almost all the monuments of Antiquity, insomuch as that lampe 
seemed againe to be put out by the space of almost a thousand yeares, & had 
longer so continued, had not first Mensor King of Africa & Spaine raised up 
& spurred forward the Arabian wits to the restauration of good letters by 
proposing great rewards and encouragements unto them. And afterwards 
Petrarch a man of a singular wit & rare naturall endowments, opened such 
Libraries as were left undemolished, beate off the dust from the moth-eaten 
bookes, and drew into the light the best Authors:9 


Expanding Bacon’s division of the history of science into three 
periods to include the arts as well, Sprat in 1667 considers the 
Renaissance as the last of these eras: 


And now I am come to the Time within our View and to the third great 
Age of the flourishing of Learning. Whether this Recovery of Knowledge did 
happen by the benefit of Printing, invented about that Time, which shew’d 
a very easy Way of communicating Men’s Thoughts one to another; or 
whether it came from the Hatred, which was then generally conceiv’d against 
the Blindness, and Stupidity, of the Roman Fryars; or from the Reformation, 
which put Men upon a stricter Inquiry into the Truth of things; whatever 
the Cause was, I will not take much Pains to determine: but I will rather 
observe, what Kinds of Knowledge have most flourish’d upon it. If we com- 
pare this Age of Learning, with the two former; we shall find, that this does 
far exceed both the other in its Extent: there being a much larger Plat of 
Ground, sown with Arts and Civility at this time, than either when the Grecian 
or Roman Empires prevail’d. For then (especially under the Romans) s80 
many Nations being united under one Dominion, and reduc’d into the Form 
of Provinces: that Knowledge which they had was chiefly confin’d to the Walls 
of the Imperial Cities themselves. But now (not to insist on the Learning of 
far remote Countries, of which we have only imperfect Relations; but to con- 
tract our Observation to Christendom alone) there being so many different 
States, and Governments in Europe, every Country sets up for itself: almost 
in every place, the liberal Arts (as they are call’d) are cherish’d, and publick 
Allowance is made for their Support. And in this Compass, the infinite Num- 
bers of Wits, which have appear’d so thick for these many Years, have been 
chiefly taken up about some of these three Studies; either the Writings of the 
Antients, or Controversies of Religion, or Affairs of State.1% 


Sprat raises here a number of interesting problems, such as the 
effects of the invention of printing, the relationship of the Renais- 
sance to the Reformation, and the influence of nationalism in stim- 
ulating learning, but he passes them by because his interest in the 
present and in science is so great that these historical problems 
have no attraction for him. 

The writers of the Renaissance knew better than to date the be- 
ginning of the revival of learning at the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, but by the time of the Restoration, the distance which sep- 


George Hakewill, An Apologie or Declaration of the Power and Providence 
of God in the Government of the World (Oxford, 1635), pp. 259-60. 
- oe Sprat, The History of the Royal Society (London, 1734), pp. 
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arated the Restoration from the Renaissance was so great that the 
sharpness of observation which marked the writers of the Renais- 
sance had become dulled and history could no longer be treated 


accurately by enthusiastic amateurs. So far as I have been able to | 


determine, the text-book misconception in regard to the taking of 
Constantinople originates in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and though Sir William Temple is probably not the first to 
make this error, he is among the first in England and certainly 
one of the most widely read writers to repeat it. ‘‘ When the Turks 
took Constantinople,’’ he writes: 


about two hundred years ago [‘‘An Essay upon Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing’’ is dated 1689], and soon after possessed themselves of all Greece, the 
poor natives, fearing the tyranny of those cruel masters, made their escapes 
in great numbers to the neighbouring parts of Christendom, some by the Austri- 
an territories into Germany, others by the Venetian into Italy and France; 
several that were learned among these Grecians (and brought many ancient 
books with them in that language) began to teach it in these countries; 
first to gain a subsistence, and afterwards favour in some Princes or great 
men’s courts, who began to take a pleasure or pride in countenancing learned 
men. Thus began the restoration of learning in these parts, with that of the 
Greek tongue; and soon after, Reuchyln and Erasmus began that of the purer 
and ancient Latin. . . . with the restitution of these two noble languages, 
and the books remaining of them (which many Princes and Prelates were 
curious to recover and collect) learning of all sorts began to thrive in these 
Western regions: and since that time, and in the first succeeding century, 
made perhaps a greater growth than in any other that we know of in such 
a compass of time, considering into what depths of ignorance it was sunk 
before.11 


Andrew Fletcher likewise dates the Renaissance from the fall of 


11Sir William Temple, ‘‘An Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learn- 

ing,’’? The Works (London, 1814), 11, 467-78. Cf. the essay ‘‘On Poetry’? in 
which Temple points out that with the resurrection of other sciences and of 
the ancient languages, poetry revived, and though it was different from the 
ancient models, it had its own peculiar charms, especially those of grace and 
sweetness, ibid., 111, 432. Dryden expresses somewhat the same idea in his 
‘*Epistle the Sixth. To the Earl of Roscommon, on his Excellent Essay 00 
Translated Verse,’’ op. cit., x1, 27: 

Till barbarous nations, and more barbarous times, 

Debased the majority of verse to rhymes; 

Those rude at first; a kind of hobbling prose, 

That limped along, and twinkied in the close. 

But Italy, reviving from the trance 

Of Vandal, Goth, and monkish ignorance, 

With pauses, cadence, and well-vowell’d words, 

And all the graces a good ear affords, 

Made rhyme an art, and Dante’s polished page 

Restored a silver, not a golden age. 

Then Petrarch followed; and in him we see, 

What rhyme improved in al its height can be; 

At best a pleasing sound, and fair barbarity. 

The French pursued their steps; and Britain, last, 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 
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Constantinople, but other writers are less specific about dating. 
Edward Hyde, the Earl of Clarendon, sets the revival of the Greek 
and Latin languages after the year 1400, Dryden the age of Lor- 
enzo and Leo, Rymer the beginning of the last century, Gildon the 
beginning of the last century but two, Leonard Welsted not much 
more than a century ago, Arbuthnot about the time of Charles V 
and Francis I, and William Guthrie the reign of Henry VIII.’* 
Hody’s De Graecis Illustribus (1742) marks the return to a more 
exact study of the Renaissance. His work is divided into two books, 
the first containing the lives of eight learned Greeks who brought 
the knowledge of the Greek tongue and of humane letters to Italy 
before the fall of Constantinople, the second containing the lives 
of nineteen learned Greeks who brought classical learning to Italy 
and the other Western nations after the fall of Constantinople. 
While Hody is not motivated by any broad philosophical impulses 
and in no place attempts a large view of the Renaissance as a whole, 
he tries to obtain as accurate information as he can about the lives 
of these learned Greeks, most of them extremely obscure, and he 
thus lays the foundation for a more sound and objective study 
of the Renaissance; he is especially valuable because he goes to 
and describes the source material and in this manner points to a 
more intensive study of humanism. Hody may be said to lead the 
way to a study of the Renaissance which is both sound and at the 
same time, and this is a tendency which is already evident in the 
Renaissance itself, philosophical, finally culminating in the eight- 
eenth century in the work of Gibbon, Robertson, and Roscoe. 
Finally, Hody’s book signals the end of the ancient-modern con- 
troversy insofar as this controversy impinges on the development 


12Andrew Fletcher, A Discourse of Government with Relation to Militia’s 
in The Political Works (London, 1732), p. 10; Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, ‘‘Of the Reverence due to Antiquity,’’ A Collection of Several Tracts 
(London, 1727), p. 229; John Dryden, ‘‘ Essay on Satire,’’ op. cit., xm, 13- 
14; Thomas Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), p. 51; Charles 
Gildon, The Complete Art of Poetry (London, 1718), 1, 78; Leonard Welsted, 
A Dissertation concerning the Perfection of the English Language (1728) in 
Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century 1700-1725, ed. Willard H. Durham 
(Yale University Press, 1915), p. 357; John Arbuthnot, A Brief Account of 
Mr. John Ginglicutt’s Treatise concerning the Altercation or Scolding of the 
Ancients in The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (1731), ed. George A. 
Aitken (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892), p. 385; William Guthrie, An Essay 
upon English Tragedy (London, 1748?), p. 7. William Derham has an account 
of the revival of learning which is practically a word for word repetition of 
the passage cited from Hakewill in Physico-Theology, or, a Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God, from his Works of Creation (London, 1786), 
1, 387, footnote f (1713). 
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of the idea of the Renaissance, and the book marks the return to 
a more catholic approach to the Renaissance problem. 

It might be well at this point to consider the effect which the 
invention of printing was supposed to have had upon the revival 
of learning. According to Donald Lupton, before the invention of 
printing good authors were neglected.’* This idea is fairly repre- 
sentative, for, in an encomium of printing written nearly a century 
later in 1701, Francis Burges makes the same claims for it.'* The 
translator of Pancirollus points out that the invention of printing 
has been one of the most effective instruments for the attaining of 
knowledge.’® The translator has introduced the ancient-modern 
controversy in which printing, along with other inventions, mainly 
scientific, played an important part. 

So far as the revival of learning is treated at all, it is treated 
with some sympathy, or at least neutrally as a phenomenon which 
has happened and is therefore to be discussed in histories of the 
past ages. But Thomas Burnet thought differently; to him the 
learning of the Renaissance was essentially belles lettristic and 
hence not solid. In his opinion it was somewhat superficial ; cer- 
tainly it was not real learning in his sense of the term. Real learn- 


ing was science, the product of his own age.’® Burnet is here voie- 
ing the general suspicion of his contemporaries that knowledge 
divorced from life and from experimental verification is to be 
looked on with suspicion. Bacon had said that ultimately knowl- 
edge and power were one, that is to say, mastery over the laws of 
nature enabled men to live intelligently and well, and to his fol- 
lowers, the study of the ancient texts, already suspect because they 


13Donald Lupton, Emblems of Raricties (London, 1636), pp. 90-91. 

14Francis Burges, Some Observations on the Use and Original of the Noble 
Art and Mystery of Printing in Harleian Miscellany (London, 1745), m1, 148 
49. 

15 An Appendix of Things Newly Found Out,’’ op. cit., 11, 421. 

16Thomas Burnet, The Sacred Theory of the Earth (London, 1816), pp. 
602-03 (1684). The translator of Pancirollus has something of the same notion 
as Burnet in ‘‘An Appendix of Things Newly Found Out,’’ op. cit., 1, 422-2. 

Burnet and the anonymous translator make explicit a process which went 
on continually during the seventeenth century. First, there was an apprecia 
tion of the Renaissance for restoring classical learning which was eagerly 
studied. Then, as this learning came to be more and more disregarded, the 
Renaissance, as its conveyor, tended also to be disregarded, till with the glori 
fication of modern scientific learning and the victory of the moderns over the 
ancients, the study of the Renaissance is relegated to the background and evel 
forgotten. It is this process which accounts in part for the lack of interest 
in the Renaissance from 1605 to 1742 in England. 
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were the products of the discredited past, did not seem to be able 
to yield fruitful results. Burnet is merely the most outspoken of 
the moderns who, true to their declared intention not to engage 
in wordy disputations, did not so much attack the writings of the 
ancient authors, with the exception of a few ancient philosophers, 
notably Aristotle, but rather disregarded them. Another criticism 
of the revival of ancient learning is one which might well be ex- 
pected of an age in which protestantism and capitalism had such 
close affinities. After describing the course of the revival of an- 
cient culture in Italy, Andrew Fletcher goes on to say: 


But as mankind from a natural propension to pleasure, is always ready ‘to 
chuse out of every thing what may most gratify that vicious appetite; so the 
arts the Italians first applied themselves to improve, were principally those 
that had been subservient to the luxury of the antients in the most corrupt 
ages, of which they had many monuments still remaining. Italy was presently 
filled with architects, painters and sculptors; and a prodigious expence was 
made in buildings, pictures and statues. Thus the Italians began to come off 
from their frugal and military way of living, and addicted themselves to the 
pursuit of refined and expensive pleasures, as much as the wars of those times 
would permit. This infection spread itself by degrees into the neighboring 
nations. But these things alone had not been sufficient to work so great a 
change in government, if a preceding invention, brought into common use 
about that time, had not produced more new and extraordinary effects than 
any had ever done before; which probably may have many consequences yet 
unforseen, and a farther influence upon the manners of men, as long as the 
world lasts; I mean, the invention of the needle, by the help of which naviga- 
tion was greatly improved, a passage opened by sea to the East-Indies, and 
a new world discovered. By this means the luxury of Asia and America was 
added to that of the antients; and all ages, and all countries concurred to 
sink Europe into an abyss of pleasures; which were rendred the more ex- 
pensive by a perpetual change of the fashion in clothes, equipage and furni- 
ture of houses. 

These things brought a total alteration in the way of living, upon which 
all government depends. ’Tis true, knowledge being mightily increased, and 
a great curiosity and nicety in every thing introduced, men imagined them- 
selves to be gainers in all points, by changing from their frugal and military 
way of living, which I must confess had some mixture of rudeness and ig- 
norance in it, though not inseparable from it. But at the same time they did 
not consider the unspeakable evils that are altogether inseparable from an ex- 
pensive way of living.!7 


Though instances of the kind of criticism represented by Burnet 
and Fletcher are not too many, they are all the more important to 
take into account in estimating the attitude taken toward the 
Renaissance at this time because they fit so neatly into the preju- 
dices of the dominant Restoration classes, scientist, divine, and ecap- 
italist, and are therefore hardly ever openly expressed. 

The study of the revival of ancient learning was continued by 


17Andrew Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 
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English scholars during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Not only was there more solid and detailed learning at this time so 
far as the study of the Renaissance is concerned when compared 
to the work of the previous century, but new factors in the history 
of the revival were discovered, and though these did not loom large 
in the minds of the men who first considered them, they presage 
the development of a more philosophical treatment of the Renais- 
sance in England. This period sees a shift from the descriptive 
accounts of the Renaissance in the Renaissance and seventeenth 
century to an emphasis on ideological factors as causative agents. 
Also, there is evident a tendency to judge the revival, to list its 
good features, and to criticize its results. 


The tradition that the revival of classical learning had its origin 
with Petrarch continues strong at this time. ‘‘One of the first and 
brightest luminaries,’’ writes Vicesimus Knox in his essay ‘‘Cur- 
sory Remarks on the Life, Style, Genius, and Writings of Pet- 
rarch,’’ ‘‘which appeared in the literary horizon, after a long and 
dismal night was the illustrious Francesco Petrarcha.’’'* Petrarch 
was also mentioned with others, notably Dante and Boccaccio, as 
constituting the earliest group to revive learning. ‘‘Few authors,” 
says William Hayley in 1782, ‘‘have rendered more essential serv- 
ice to the republic of letters than Boccaccio, as he not only con- 
tributed very much to the improvement of his native language, 
but was particularly instrumental in promoting the revival of an- 
cient learning: a merit which he shared with Petrarch.’’!® Gibbon 
points out that Petrarch was preceded by Barlaam in beginning 
the work of the revival but Petrarch’s services were considerably 
more important; Petrarch was followed by Boccaccio and Leo Pi- 
latus.”° 

18Vicesimus Knox, The Works (London, 1824), 1, 480. Cf. William Russell, 
The History of Modern Europe: with an Account of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire; and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of 
the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763 (London, 1837), 1, 504 
(1779-84) ; Charles Burney, A General History of Music from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Period, ed. Frank Mercer (New York, 1935), 1, 632 (1796- 
89). 

19William Hayley, ‘‘Notes to the Third Epistle of an Essay on Epic Po- 
etry,’’ Plays and Poems (London, 1785), 1v, 66. Cf. Sir John Hawkins, 4 
General History of the Science and Practice of Music (London, 1875), 1, 376- 
77 (1776); Edward Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works, ed. Lord John Sheffield 
(London, 1796), 1, 428. 


20Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire (London, 1866), pp. 1208-09. 
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The notion that the revival of letters began with the fall of Con- 
stantinople had respectable support at this time. In his Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of Medicine, John Aikin expresses his agreement with 
this view.”! Thus the popular notion that the fall of Constantinople 
marked the beginning of the revival of learning was firmly estab- 
lished by the end of the eighteenth century. However, the main 
body of opinion on the subject recognized the contributions the 
learned Greeks made to the study of ancient culture before 1453. 
The popular misconception was criticized by Hawkins,”* while the 
normal opinion of scholars on this question was well expressed by 
Roscoe.2? The command over the source materials for the study of 
the Renaissance which was noted as beginning with Hody is shown 


21John Aikin, Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britain (London, 
1780), p. 21. Cf. John Brown, A Dissertation on ... Poetry and Music (Lon- 
don, 1763), pp. 209-10; James Harris, Three Treatises (London, 1744), 0, 
535; Robert Henry, The History of Great Britain (London, 1771-85), x, 110; 
Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 1774), 
m, 441; Joseph Priestley, Lectures on History, and General Policy (London, 
1826), p. 283. However, Lord Monboddo expresses another point of view in 
a letter to Professor Dalzel cited in William Knight, Lord Monboddo and 
Some of His Contemporaries (London, 1900), pp. 47-48. 

22John Hawkins, op. cit., p. 276: ‘*The migration of learning from the east 
to the west, is an event too important to have escaped the notice of historians. 
Some have asserted that the foundation of musical practice now in use was 
laid by certain Greeks, who, upon the sacking of Constantinople by the Turks 
under Mahomet the Great, in 1453, retired from that scene of horror and 
desolation, and settled at Rome, and other cities of Italy. To this purpose 
Mons. Bourdelot, the author of Histoire Musique et ses Effets, in four small 
tomes, relates that certain ingenious Greeks who had escaped from the sack- 
ing of Constantinople, brought the polite arts, and particularly music, into 
Italy: for this assertion no authority is cited, and though recognized by the 
late reverend and learned Dr. Brown, it seems to rest solely on the credit of 
an author, who, by a strange abuse of the appellation, has called that a history, 
which is at best but an injudicious collection of unauthenticated anecdotes 
and trifling memoirs. 

To ascertain precisely the circumstances attending the revival of learning 
in Europe, recourse must be had to the writings of such men as have given 
a particular relation of that great event; and by these it will appear, that 
before the taking of Constantinople divers learned Greeks settled in Italy, and 
became public teachers of the Greek language; and that Dante, Boceace, and 
Petrarch, all of whom flourished in the fourteenth century, availed themselves 
of their instructions, and co-operated with them in their endeavours to make 
it generally understood. The most eminent of these were Leontius Pilatus, 
Emanuel Chrysoloras, Theodorus Gaza, Georgius Trapezuntius, and cardinal 

ion. To these, at the distance of an hundred years, succeeded Joannes 
Argyropylus, Demetrius Chalcondyles, and many others, whose lives and labours 
have been sufficiently celebrated.’’ 

*8William Roscoe, The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici (Liverpool, 1795), 1, 
21.23, Cf. John Noorthouck, An Historical and Classical Dictionary (London, 
1776), under Lascaris and Trapezuntius; Hester Lynch Piozzi, Observations 
and Reflections Made in the Course of a Journey through France, Italy, and 

my (Dublin, 1789), p. 196; Vicesimus Knox, op. cit., 11, 57-60. 
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by Roscoe in connection with the role played by the learned 


Greeks.** In short, it was no longer possible to consider the sub- § 


ject of the Renaissance as part of polite but superficial learning; 
it had become the province of the scholar. 

The house of Medici was since the Renaissance itself placed in 
intimate connection with the revival of learning and the arts, and 
the steady stream of praise reached its culmination in Roscoe’s 
widely read and approved Life of Lorenzo, one of the most pop- 
ular histories of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
But Roscoe was not the only writer to recognize the important role 
of the Medici. For example, Bromley writes of the house of Medici 
in terms of the greatest approbation.?®° Of the Medici, it is Lor- 
enzo who is most often singled out for approbation. Lorenzo’s part 
in stimulating the artists of the Renaissance to produce their great 
work is pointed out by Roscoe.** Leo X is sometimes thought of as 
the reviver of letters; Noorthouck refers to him in his Dictionary 
and says that he ‘‘was not sparing either of care, or money, in 
making researches, and to procure very good editions; in his time 
all the arts and sciences began to revive, and lift their heads out 
of the graves in which they had long been buried.’’? However, 
John Aikin criticizes such praise of Leo because the ‘‘golden days” 
which were supposed to be characteristic of his reign did not come 
until after his death.?* 

The climax of eighteenth-century accounts of the revival of learn- 
ing is reached in Roscoe’s Lorenzo. Designed as a biography, the 
work is in reality a history of the Renaissance, for Roscoe held 
that Lorenzo’s life could not be properly understood unless the 
backgrounds of his life were completely filled in. Therefore, he 
treated as fully as he could the political, religious, economic, and 
cultural transactions in which Lorenzo participated — which of 
course means all the leading events of the Renaissance. Moreover, 
Roscoe tried to recreate the atmosphere at the time of the revival 


24William Roscoe, op. cit., 1, 56. 

25Robert Bromley, A Philosophical and Critical Dictionary of the Fine Arts 
(London, 1793-95), 1, 106. Cf. Gibbon’s opinion in the Miscellaneous Works, 
op. cit., U, 431. 

26William Roscoe, op. cit., 11, 200-01. In another place, Roscoe writes that 
the interest of the wealthy in the early part of the fifteenth century annou 
the approach of more enlightened times, ibid., 1, 24-25. 

27John Noorthouck, op. cit., C3v. Cf. William Hayley, op. cit., u, 41; Henry 
James Pye, Poems on Various Subjects (London, 1787), 1, 140. 

28John Aikin, Letters from a Father to his Son, on Various Topics, relative 
to Literature and the Conduct of Life (London, 1796), 1, 226. 
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of letters; by copious citation from the work of the humanists, he 
tried to show what problems agitated them, what motives animated 
them, what they expected to accomplish, and what they did achieve. 
Finally, he saw the Renaissance as a broad movement in which the 
revival of arts and learning were but subsidiary streams, and it 
is to his credit that he was the first writer on the subject of the 
revival of ancient learning to treat more than casually the influence 
of Platonism at that time. Roscoe’s work lays the foundation and 
opens the way for the large-scale nineteenth-century treatment of 
the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance is considered as a causative agent by Roscoe and 
his contemporaries, an approach which has not been met with be- 
fore. Roscoe’s theory is that the Italian struggles over political lib- 
erty resulted in an activity of mind which ultimately produced the 
revival of learning. He illustrates this point by considering the in- 
fluence of the struggles between the Guelphs and Ghibelines.*® 
According to Robert Hall in his Apology for the Inberty of the 
Press, it was liberty of discussion which made the Renaissance pos- 
sible.*° Proceeding somewhat along the same lines as Roscoe, both 
Adam Ferguson in 1767 and Lord Kames in 1774 make the point 
that both Greek city-states and the Italian republics were disturbed 
by internal disorders which then produced the favorable result of 
sharpening men’s wits by making them keenly aware of their rights 
and duties; this sharpness of wit was useful in promoting letters 
and the arts.** In an interesting passage on the comparison between 
ancient and modern wit, Bishop Hurd indicates that both flour- 
ished in free and liberal states, and, that as soon as tyranny en- 
croached on men’s liberties, wit turned licentious and crude.** Thus 
there was built up the concept of liberty as the initiator and stim- 
ulator of the revival of learning and of the arts. 

But another group of writers turned this concept around com- 
pletely. According to these writers, it was the Renaissance which 
caused the spread of liberty and free inquiry; in short, these bless- 
ings were the consequence and not the cause of the Renaissance. 

*9William Roscoe, op. cit., 1, 3, 7-8. Cf. William Russell, op. cit., 1, 497-98; 
Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall, op. cit., p. 1208. 

%Cited in Theodore Schroeder, ed., Free Press Anthology (New York, 
1909), pp. 32-33. 

“Adam Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society (London, 
1768), 273; Lord Kames, Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 1788), 


1, 190-91, 
*Rie.ard Hurd, The Works (London, 1811), 1, 237-38. 
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The Renaissance resulted in a loosening of the shackles of the mind 
and the spread of free inquiry, wrote Godwin, Harris, Knox, and 
Warton.** Another theory which was advanced was that the Renais- 
sance, instead of being the product of, had rather resulted in the 
dawning of liberty.** Here is a clear case of the confusion of cause 
and effect which seems to go along with the growth of a more philo- 
sophical and complex mode of history writing. Another point to 
be noticed in connection with this movement is that the Renais- 
sance is judged and not merely described ; it is seen as a significant 
factor in determining and influencing the course of modern history. 

So far the effects attributed to the Renaissance may be consid- 
ered as beneficial, but this attitude is by no means a universal senti- 
ment. The chief objection to the Renaissance was that the revival 
of classical letters led to so servile and confining an imitation of 
the style and thought of the ancients that it became impossible 
to produce original works of merit; in this respect, the influence 
of Bacon probably played a large part. Hume terms the manner 
of composition of the writers of the Renaissance ‘‘ Asiatic’’;* 
nevertheless, Hume’s statement did not go unchallenged; for ex- 
ample, Knox praises the style of writing at the time of the revival.” 
On the score of the criticisms of the revival of classical learning, 
the writers of the previous century seem to have a better grasp 
on the essential, belles-lettristic nature of the Renaissance as de- 
veloped by the humanists. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century in England saw a re- 
turn to the comprehensive approach to the revival of learning char- 


838William Godwin, The Enquirer. Reflections on Education, Manners, and 
Literature (Philadelphia, 1797), p. 31; James Harris, op. cit., 11, 294; Vicesi- 
mus Knox, op. cit., U1, 128-29; Thomas Warton, The History of English Po- 
etry, from the Close of the Eleventh Century to the Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century, ed. Richard Price (London, 1840), m1, 7 (1774); Thomas 
Warton, The Life of Sir Thomas Pope (London, 1780), pp. 136-38 (1772). 

34Robert Anderson, ed. The Works of the British Poets. With Prefaces, 
Biographical and Critical (London, 1795), u, 607; William Robertson, The 
Works, ed. Dugald Stewart (London, 1827), vi, 27; N. William Wraxall, The 
History of France, from the Accession of Henry the Third, in 1574, to the 
Death of Henry the Fourth, in 1610 (London, 1814), 1, 322. 

%>David Hume, ‘‘ Appendix to the Reign of James I,’’ The History of Eng- 
land, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 1688 (London, 
1770), vi, 211-12 (1763). Cf. Edward Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works, op. City 
1, 437; Oliver Goldsmith, The Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1885), 0; 
397; Thomas Warton, The History of English Poetry, op. cit., u1, 21; Thomas 
Warton, Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (London, 1807), 1, 13 
(1754). 

86Vicesimus Knox, op. cit., Iv, 428-29, 
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acteristic of the Renaissance itself. But in addition to the trend 
toward a more scholarly study of the Renaissance, there was mani- 
fest the beginning of the movement to ascribe more and more ab- 
stract causes for the Renaissance and to criticize it. Finally, with 
the development of a more exact scholarship, there is evident a 
confusion in meaning between different writers apparently con- 
cerned with the same subject. What to one student is a cause is to 
another an effect, while similar causes produce different effects and 
similar effects are given different causes. Scholarship becomes more 
scientific but also becomes more disputatious. 

The study of the revival of classical learning continued in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. However, the main outlines of 
the story remain the same, though there is this innovation, namely, 
that more attention is paid to the results effected by the revival 
of learning than at any previous period. This development is the 
consequence not so much of a growth in theoretical studies of the 
Renaissance as in the maturing of scholarship which opened up 
new aspects of the Renaissance to study. While the word Renais- 
sance is not used, there is a tendency to use the concept of the 
revival of learning, which is but one factor in the idea of the 
Renaissance, for the Renaissance as a whole. 

The tradition that the revival of classical learning began with 
Petrarch or with Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio, had many fol- 
lowers at this time. William Shepherd calls Petrarch and Boccaccio 
“those eminent revivers of letters,’’ while Roscoe shows that Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio were restorers of learning as well as critics 
of the church.*? The role played by Petrarch in bringing about the 
revival of letters is analyzed by George Burnett.** The concluding 
section of Berington’s Literary History of the Middle Ages con- 
tains an account of the revival beginning with Petrarch which is 
extensive; Chalmer’s sketch of Petrarch’s influence is taken from 


s7William Shepherd, The Life of Poggio Bracciolini (Liverpool, 1802), p. 
2, William Roscoe, The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth (Liverpool, 
1805), 111, 139-40. Roscoe’s Life of Leo was not as popular as his Lorenzo, 
Which continued to be admired in the early nineteenth century. Southey says 
of it in his Letters from England: by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish (London, 1808), 11, 121: ‘‘... even the Italians have 
thought worthy of translation. The libraries of Florence were searched for 
materials for this work, and many libraries of Lorenzo himself first given to 
the world in Liverpool. This work of Mr. Roscoe’s has diffused a general 
taste for the literature of Italy.’’ 

. - Burnett, Specimens of English Prose-Writers (London, 1807), 1, 
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Berington.** According to Hazlitt, Dante was the father of mod- 
ern literature, ‘‘the first lasting monument of modern literature.”’ 
He first mentions this idea in a review of Sismondi’s Literature 
of the South, which appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 1815, 
and elaborated on it three years Jater in the first lecture of the 
Lectures on the English Poets.*° On the other hand, Byron gave 
his praise to Petrarch in the thirtieth verse of the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage : 


There is a tomb in Arqua; reared in air, 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The Pilgrims of his Genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 

Watering the tree which bears his Lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to Fame.‘! 


Among the improvements in learning which took place between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, according to Hallam, was the 
cultivation of new languages by Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer; 
coincidental with the rise of modern vernaculars was the revival 
of classical learning, which was aided by those who were the first 
to compose in the new language.** Leigh Hunt did not fail to ex- 
press his appreciation of Petrarch; according to him, Petrarch 
‘was the greatest light of his age; although so fine a writer himself, 
and the author of a multitude of works, or rather because he was 
both, he took the greatest pains to revive the knowledge of the 
ancient learning, recommending it everywhere, and copying out 
large manuscripts with his own hand.’’** Coleridge has an inter- 
esting note to his poem ‘‘The Garden of Boccaeccio’’ in which he 


##Joseph Berington, A Literary History of the Middle Ages (London, 1814), 
pp. 466-510; Alexander Chalmers, The General Biographical Dictionary (Lon 
don, 1813), xxiv, 399-401. Cf. Allaston Burgh, Anecdotes of Music (London, 
1814), 1, 242-43. 

soWilliam Hazlitt, The Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1940), 
xvi, 40; v, 17. 

41Lord Byron, The Works, ed. Ernest H. Coleridge and Rowland E. Proth- 
ero (London, 1918), 1, 350. 

42Henry Hallam, View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1866), 11, 389-445 (1818). 

43Leigh Hunt, ‘‘On Receiving a Sprig of Laurel from Vaucluse,’’ in Lssays 
(Selected), ed. J. B. Priestley (London, 1929), pp. 104-05. The essay is from 
The Indicator for 1820. In a later work, ‘‘An Essay on the Cultivation, His- 
tory, and Varieties of the Species of Poem Called the Sonnet’? in The Book 
of the Sonnet, ed. Leigh Hunt and S. Adams Lee (London, 1867), 1, 28, Hunt 
adds Boccaccio to his list of the influences which brought about the revival 0 
classical learning. 
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points out Boccaccio’s contributions to the revival of ancient let- 
ters: 


Mid gods of Greece and warriors of romance, 
See! Boccace sits, unfolding on his knees 

The new-found roll of old Maeonides; 

But from his mantle’s fold, and near the heart, 
Peer Ovid’s holy book of Love’s sweet smart! 


I know few more striking or more interesting proofs of the overwhelming 
influence which the study of the Greek and Roman classics exercised on the 
judgments, feelings, and imaginations of the literati of Europe at the com- 
mencement of the restoration of literature, than the passage in the Filocopo 
of Boccaccio: where the sage instructor, Racheo, as soon as the young prince 
and the beautiful girl Biancofiore had learned their letters, sets them to study 
the Holy Book, Ovid’s Art of Love.4# 


The period under consideration is noteworthy for two full length 
studies of Petrarch and it is significant that both are agreed on the 
role played by Petrarch. Ugo Foscolo writes most glowingly of 
Petrarch’s position in the history of culture.*® And Thomas Camp- 
bell has something of the same idea in his extensive study of Pet- 
rarch.** The rather lush imagery of Campbell’s style sums up very 
well the attitude taken by the writers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury in England toward the part Petrarch played in bringing about 
the revival of ancient learning. 

Another group of scholars investigated the influence of the 
learned Greeks before the fall of Constantinople. In this connec- 
tion, Hody’s little book was not forgotten and it is safe to say that 
the biographical dictionaries drew their information from Hody. 
It is perhaps not necessary to repeat in any detail the accounts 
given at this time of the learned Greeks, especially since they do 
not supersede Hody. Mavor, Greswell, Beloe, Chalmers, Steward, 
Morrell, Tannehill, Platts, and Turner discuss the work of the 
learned Greeks and serve to show that this aspect of the revival of 
classical learning was not neglected.‘ 


“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The Complete Works, ed. Professor Shedd (New 
York, 1853), vir, 320. 

“Ugo Foscolo, Essays on Petrarch (London, 1823), p. 95. 

“Thomas Campbell, Life of Petrarch (London, 1841), 1, 3-4. 

“William Mavor, Universal History, Ancient and Modern (New York, 
1804), xvi, 269-70; William P. Greswell, Memoirs of Angelus Politianus, Joan- 
nes Picus of Mirandula, etc. (Manchester, 1805), pp. 75-77; William Beloe, 
Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books (London, 1811), v, 81-82, 87; Alex- 
ander Chalmers, op. cit., 1x, 303; Dugald Stewart, Dissertation: Exhibiting 
the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Re- 
val of Letters in Europe (1815), in The Collected Works, ed. Sir William 
Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1854), 1, 27; Thomas Morrell, Studies in History (Lon- 
don, 1822), 1, 328; Wilkins Tannehill, Sketches of the History of Literature, 
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The cliché about the fall of Constantinople did not fail to find 
adherents at this time. Coleridge must be numbered among them, 
for in the first number of The Watchman he subscribed to this 
theory.** It is curious that naiveté about one subject should be 
matched by sophistication on another. It is significant that the the- 
ory of the revival of classical learning after 1453 was most prom- 
inently displayed in the popular historical works such as those by 
Kett, Tytler, and Platts; it is interesting too, that in each case the 
invention of printing was held to have helped the spread of the 
old learning. This is exemplified by Platts, who also adds a sugges- 
tion about the rise of nationalism.*® Henry Soames writes that, 
previous to the fall of Constantinople, ‘‘The habits of thinking, 
which had occupied Europeans of superior intelligence from the 
period when they partially emerged from the Cimmerian darkness 
which succeeded the age of Charlemagne, were rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and the minds of inquisitive men were diligently seeking 
new modes of intellectual communication’’ and after 1453 ancient 
learning spread throughout Europe which ‘‘ gave a new direction to 
the minds of those men, who think for their contemporaries.’’ The 
invention of printing followed and the ‘‘unwonted flood of light, 
which thus illumined the intellectual horizon, unsettled the minds 
of men, and disposed them to regard with distrust or contempt the 
principles amidst which their fathers had passed through life.’™ 
At the same time that the writers discussed in this paragraph hold 
to a mistaken notion of the dating of the Renaissance, they try to 
develop a more sophisticated view of the revival; this is notably 
true of Soames. 

Mention of the role of printing in the passages just considered 
brings up its influence on the revival of classical learning. In addi- 
tion to the opinions expressed by Coleridge, Tytler, Kett, Platts, 
and Soames on this relationship, Alexander Bower writes that the 
‘*discovery of the art of printing had, by this time, promoted con- 


from the Earliest Period to the Revival of Letters in the Fifteenth Century 
(Nashville, 1823), p. 334; John Platts, A New Universal Biography (Lom 
don, 1825), m1, 505, 464, 461; 1v, 253-54; Sharon Turner, The History of Eng- 
land (London, 1839), x1, 4-7. 

48Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The Watchman, 1, (1796), 1. 

49John Platts, op. cit., 1v, 2. Cf. Henry Kett, Elements of General Knoul- 
edge (Baltimore, 1812), 1, 249-54; Alexander F. Tytler, Elements of General 
Knowledge (Concord, 1825), p. 162. 

50Henry Soames, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England 
(London, 1826), 1, 105-06. 
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siderably the revival of learning,’’ while in his Sir Thomas More, 
Southey has More say that ‘‘the press was then too much occupied 
in preserving such precious remains of antiquity as could be res- 
eued from destruction.’”*' However, the bulk of discussion center- 
ing about the effects of printing is to be found in the consideration 
of the relationship between printing and the rise of science. 

The special problem of the course of the revival of learning in 
England received some attention, though not as much as might be 
expected. In his History of the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, George Dyer discusses the influence of Erasmus in pro- 
moting the study of ancient culture and says of him that ‘‘in the 
wise and critical use of ancient manuscripts, in liberalizing our 
universities, and in breaking the long-riveted shackles of their 
superstitions and ignorance, by writing, no one did so much as 
this great man — and as to other matters — Homo fuit atq. humanus 
Erasmus.’’ Dyer goes on to consider the work of Crooke, Smith, 
Cheke, and Ascham, and points out that with them the advocacy 
of Protestantism and the pursuit of the new learning were indis- 
solubly connected.°*? The situation in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth is described by John Bigland in his History of Eng- 
land.** Bigland has not only an emancipated view of historical 
methodology but of the idea of the Renaissance as well, for he 
sees the revival of learning as part of a broader movement which 
made decisive changes in a number of fields of endeavor. Thomas 
Morrell is more conventional; he confines himself to the revival 
exclusively.°* A provocative account of the progress of learning 
and of civilization generally-in England is given by Leigh Hunt 
in ‘‘The Streets of the Metropolis: their Memories and Great Men,’’ 
which forms a part of the introduction to his London Journal: 

Erasmus wrote in the time of Henry the Eighth, when the civil wars had 
terminated in a voluptuous security, and when the pride of the court and no- 
bility was at its height. Knighthood was becoming rather a shew than a sub- 
stance; and the changes in religion, the dissolution of the monasteries, and 


above all, the permission to read the Bible, set men thinking, and identified 
history in future with the progress of the general mind. Opinion, accidentally, 


‘Alexander Bower, The Life of Luther (Philadelphia, 1824), 35; Robert 
Southey, Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society (London, 1829), 1, 372. 

“George Dyer, The History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
(London, 1814), 1, 165-71. 

“John Bigland, The History of England, from the Earliest Period, to the 
Close of the Year 1812 (New York, 1815), 1, 130-32. 

“Thomas Morrell, op. cit., 1, 444. 
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set free by a tyrant, was never to be put down, though tyranny tried never 
so hard. Poetry revived in the person of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey; 
and, by a maturity natural to tle first unsophisticated efforts of imagination, 
it came to its height in the next age with Shakespeare. The monasteries being 
dissolved, London was become entirely the commercial city it has remained 
ever since, though it still abounded with noblemen’s mansions, and did s0 till 
a much later period... . 

In this age [of Elizabeth], ever worthy of honour and gratitude, the illus. 
trious Bacon set free the hands of knowledge, which Aristotle had chained up, 
and put into them the touchstone of experiment, the mighty mover of the ages 
to come. This was the great age also of English poetry and the drama. Former 
manners and opinions now began to be seen only on the stage; intellect silently 
gave a man a rank in society he never enjoyed before; and nobles and men 
of letters mixed together in clubs. People now also began to speculate on gov- 
ernment, as well as religion; and the first evidences of that unsatisfied argu- 
mentative spirit appeared, which produced the downfall of the succeeding 
dynasty, and ultimately the Revolution and all that we now enjoy. 

The governments of Elizabeth and James, fearing that the greater the 
concourse the worse would be the consequence of sickness, and secretly appre- 
hensive, no doubt, of the growth of large and intellectual bodies of men near 
their head-quarters, did all in their power to confine the metropolis, to its shen* 
limits, but in vain. Despotism itself, even in its mildest shape, cannot prevail 
against the spirit of an age; and Bacon was at that minute fore-seeing the 
knowledge that was to quicken, increase, and elevate human intercourse, by 
means of the growth of commerce.55 


Bigland’s and Hunt’s ideas indicate a strongly growing ten- 
dency, which, as we have seen, began in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, to ascribe results to the revival of learning. It 
is at this point that the revival of learning becomes, in the minds 
of a number of writers, synonymous with the Renaissance as a 
whole. If we examine the opinions of the writers of the period 
under consideration on the subject of the results of the revival of 
learning, it ought to be possible to draw some conclusions as to the 
attitude taken toward it at this time. According to Peter Beck- 
ford, the fifteenth century in Italy, like the age of Pericles and 
of Augustus, had the happy faculty of drawing forth genius.” 
To Greswell, the same period saw the freeing of philosophy from 
the dust of barbarism and the establishment of criticism on a manly 
and rational basis, both the direct consequence of the revival of 
letters.°? ‘‘The revival of classical learning about the middle of 
this century,’’ wrote George Burnett, ‘‘created a new aera in lit- 
erature, and in human affairs, auspicious to every species of im- 


provement.’”** Thomas Thomson holds that the revival, which was 


55Leigh Hunt, Leigh Hunt’s London Journal (London, 1835), 1, iii. *This 
is corrected to ‘‘then’’ in The Town (London, 1848), p. 19. 

56Peter Beckford, Familiar Letters from Italy, to a Friend in England 
(Salisbury, 1805), 11, 272. 

57William P. Greswell, op. cit., pp. 75-77. 

58George Burnett, op. cit., 1, 306. 
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both the cause and the result of the new spirit of inquiry sweeping 
through Europe, ultimately led to the foundations of modern sci- 
ence; this is an idea shared by a considerable number of writers. 
Another view is taken by John Bigland who writes that commerce 
and civilization ‘‘had made a considerable progress’’ during the 
reign of Henry VIII ‘‘and throughout Europe, the human mind 
was beginning to display those energies, which had long been buried 
in the gloom of obscurity.’’*® 

In a review of Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation, Sir James Mack- 
intosh has this to say about the revival of literature: 
The revival of literature produced a revolution at once in the state of society, 
and in the mode of philosophizing. It attracted readers from the common 
ranks of society, who were gradually led on from eloquence and poetry, to 
morals and philosophy. Philosophers and moralists, after an interval of almost 
a thousand years, during which they had spoken only to each other, once more 
discovered that they might address the great body of mankind with the hope 
of fame and of usefulness. Intercourse with this great public, supplied new 


materials, and imposed new restraints. The feelings, the common sense, the 
ordinary affairs of men, presented themselves again to the moralist.60 


According to Mackintosh, More, Machiavelli, and Montaigne were 
the leaders in this movement to bring philosophy back to the prob- 
lems which affected men in the more practical spheres of life; the 
same idea is to be found in Campbell’s Essay on English Poetry 
(1819).*' It is the opinion of Edward Nares that the revival of 
learning was ‘‘an extraordinary stimulus given to the minds of 
men, to awaken them effectually from the deep sleep, the super- 
stitious apathy, into which they had fallen, and in which they had 
been ignominiously buried for so many centuries.’’*? Four pages 
later Nares writes that the Reformation coincided with the spirit 
of inquiry which the revival of learning had stimulated and pro- 
voked. A more detailed statement of the effects produced by the 
revival of literature is given by Robert Thomson. Thomson also 
shows that the Reformation made freedom of discussion possible; 
liberty was then established on a firm foundation, commerce opened 
up new worlds, and science began its triumphant march.** Thom- 


“John Bigland, op. cit., p. 49. 

“Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘Review of Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation,’’ 
Edinburgh Review, xxvit (1816), 207-08. 

“Thomas Campbell, An Essay on English Poetry (London, 1848), p. 44. 

*Edward Nares, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable William Cecil, Lord Burghley (London, 1828), 1, 25. 

‘Robert Thomson, Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its Effects 
Society (Edinburgh, 1834), pp. 28-30. 
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son’s last statement recalls Leigh Hunt’s introduction to his Lon. 
don Journal, in which he points out that the English Revolution 
was ultimately the product of the revival of learning. 

The keenest and most penetrating student of the effects of the 
revival of learning at this time was Sharon Turner, one of the fore- 
most authorities of his generation on early English history. His 
History of England from the beginnings to the death of Elizabeth 
runs to twelve volumes and is marked by exact scholarship, lucid 
style, and a speculative bent. Turner was as much interested in 
intellectual history as in political and social events; the first part 
of the eleventh volume of his history, which may properly be called 
an intellectual history of the Renaissance, serves to show his ability 
and range. Turner begins by stating that 


If a new aera in the mind and history of mankind was felt by some of the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries to be accompanying the age and 
reign of Henry VIII, it is still more manifest to us, who can now look back 
thro the three centuries of events which have since succeeded, that an extra- 
ordinary and beneficent revolution, still enlarging in its consequences, was 
then advancing on Europe, and beginning to penetrate into the British Islands. 
A simultaneous activity; a desire of improvement, and of personal distinction 
connected with the progress; new directions of thought, and new facts or 
opinions resulting from industrious research and very varied pursuits, ap- 
peared to be rising in every department of human exertion and inquiry. 

The labors and the results were not, as in former times, partial and limited; 
the mind began to act with an universality and with an emulous diversity 
which preceding ages had never equally witnessed. In science; in art; in war; 
in literature; in mechanical inventions; in navigation; in civil polity and in 
a more diffused and elaborate ;education, as well as in the venerated topics of 
religion and its establishment, individuals from every class of life, and in 
every region on the continent, emerged into notice by their activity, their 
improvements, their speculations, and their discoveries. The intellectual pri- 
ciple, which animates and guides the human frame, displayed in all things an 
excited and an investigating curiosity; awakening from the sleep of its for- 
mer contentedness, and never to be deadened or satiated again. 

This great commotion and new evolution of mind began in the fourteenth 
century; and in Italy and England more decidedly than in any other nation. 
In both these countries, Literature suddenly ascending out of its vernacular 
rudeness, yet deviating from ancient models, assumes original forms and topics 
of composition, which kindled future genius, and interested the public heart. 
They became the general study and conversation both to the noble and middle 
ranks; and by this happy effect diffused the taste and means of mental culti- 
vation, and gave to society at large, improving as well as additional sources 
of individual enjoyment.®4 


Of the revival of classical learning, Turner says that ‘‘it diffused 
a taste for elegance of style, for discrimination and delicacy of ex 


pression and meaning, and for an aspiring philosophy of thought 
which was too stimulating, and often too rash, not to excite the 


64Sharon Turner, op. cit., x1, 1-3. 
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alarm of the well intentioned, and at last the enmity of those who, 
for selfish purposes, wished the torpid submission of the human 
mind to be its unaltering condition, and its contented degratation.’’®* 
As a result, there was a succession of excitements which impelled 
all who felt and thought to new views and new paths; these excite- 
ments were printing, architecture, oil painting, optical glasses 
which ‘‘increased the general admiration of the human capacity, 
and an individual desire to be among those who would be memorial- 
ized for enlarging or enriching it,’’ the Copernican theory, chem- 
istry, pulpit oratory, navigation, anatomy, botany, mathematics, 
freedom of the sexes, the introduction of the venereal diseases into 
Europe, the destruction of the Moorish kingdom, the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, the destruction of Venetian greatness, the 
invasions of Italy, the inroads of the Turks into Europe, and the 
growth of commerce and manufactures: ‘‘To be distinguished, and 
to excel in some line of human action, or other, was the general 
passion.’”** It must be obvious that Turner is lacking but two 
words to express succinctly what he has in mind: the first, the 
Renaissance, to designate the wide extent of the activity of the 
era he is discussing; and the second, individualism, to specify the 
nature of the motivating force which animated the Renaissance. 
This is not to suggest that Turner anticipated Burckhardt, but it 
would certainly seem as though Turner had something of the same 
concept in mind, though of course he did not push it to the ex- 
tremes which Burckhardt did in his work. ~ 

The example of Turner shows conclusively, it seems to me, that 
the term revival of learning was beginning to bear more weight 
than it could legitimately carry before confusion set in. A better 
word was needed to convey the idea of a broad movement in which 
the revival of learning could be clearly studied as but one aspect, 
and it is significant that the next generation of writers on the sub- 
ject of the Renaissance in England took over the word and used 
it freely. As a check on this notion, it is important to note that so 
far as criticisms of the revival of learning are concerned, they 
specifically have reference to the new taste produced by the revival 
of ancient literature. The chief complaint was that the revival 
served to stifle new genius because it brought with it servile imi- 
tation. 


“Ibid. x1, 5. 
*Ibid., x1, 8-26. The first citation is from page 10, the other from page 14. 
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In his Lectures on Belles Lettres and Logic, William Barron as- 
serts: 


The transition from the use of the Latin language, in which almost all the 
modern authors began to write after the revival of learning, and the hesita- 
tion under which literary men long remained, whether they should relinquish 
that language, and cultivate their own more imperfect languages, repressed 
considerably the efforts of modern genius.%7 


Coleridge voices the conventional criticism of the revival of clas- 
sical learning but gives it a twist of his own: 


The revival of classical literature, like all other revolutions, was not an un- 
mixed good. One evil was the passion for pure Latinity, and a consequent 
contempt for the barbarism of the scholastic style and terminology. For awhile 
the schoolmen made head against their assailants; but alas! all the genius 
and eloquence of the world was against them, and by an additional misfor- 
tune the scholastic logic was professed by those who had no other attainments, 
namely, the monks, and these, from monkishness, were the enemies of all geni- 


- us and liberal knowledge. They were, of course, laughted out of the field as 


soon as they lost the power of aiding their logic by the post-predicaments of 


- dungeons, fires, and faggot. Henceforth speculative philosophy must be writ- 


ten classically, that is, without technical terms—therefore popularly; and 
the inevitable consequence was that those sciences only were progressive which 
were permitted by the apparent as well as real necessity of the case to have 
a scientific terminology —as mathesis, geometry, astronomy, and so forth, 
while metaphysics sank and died, and an empirical, highly superficial psycholo- 
gy took its place.68 

A middle of the road position was taken by Francis Jeffrey in his 
review of Henry Weber’s edition of Ford, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review for August, 1811.°° In the first lecture of the 
series on the dramatic literature of the age of Elizabeth, Hazlitt 
points out that the ancient classics prohibited the efforts of native 
genius from gaining recognition for some time.” 

The study of the revival of classical learning in the period under 
consideration, while it did not pioneer in any new directions, dug 
more deeply into the established traditions and gave them a factual 
basis which had hitherto been lacking. As a result of this more 
intensive scholarship, it was seen that the period of the Renais- 
sance was made up of many interconnecting strands of thought and 
action. As soon as this was recognized, the need was immediately 
felt for a word which would integrate the diversity of the Renais- 


67William Barron, Lectures On Belles Lettres and Logic (London, 1806), 
i, 16. 

68Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Anima Poetae. From the Unpublishel Notebooks, 
ed. Ernest H. Coleridge (London, 1895), pp. 232-33. 

69Francis Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review (New York, 
1864), p. 300. 

7oWilliam Hazlitt, op. cit., v1, 179-80. 
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sance; this was supplied in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Also to be noted is the fact that the results of the revival 
are increasingly studied, which means that the Renaissance is at 
last sufficiently removed for it to be examined all around and 
studied. This leads one to wonder whether the idea of the Renais- 
sance has by now played out its part in the establishment of the 
modern mind along with other leading ideas; its essential task 
done, it leaves the arena of active debate and becomes a subject 
for scholarship to investigate. It is for this reason that the aggres- 
sive, manly tone which has characterized the idea of the Renais- 
sance up to this point now becomes reflective and subtle. Unlike 
another idea with which it has been very closely associated up to 
this point, namely, the idea of progress, the idea of the Renais- 
sance does not continue to activate the minds of men generally 
nor to serve as a strongly motivating and deep-rooted preconcep- 
tion, but becomes the almost exclusive property of scholars to be 
analyzed and dissected ; its energizing days are over. This does not 
mean of course that interest in the idea of the Renaissance dies 
down ; on the contrary, after this time, it is one of the chief centers 
of scholarly activity, but that is exactly where the difficulty comes 
in, for in proportion as it finds itself possessed by scholarship, it 
loses its tremendous vitality. In the idea of the Renaissance are re- 
flected the narrow, though none the less interesting, assumptions 
and aims of scholarship, and while these aims may be said to be 
related to the fundamental problems of society, to trace the bond 
is so long and devious a search that the connection is often for- 
gotten and even deliberately denied. 
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FIELDING AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAMELA 
By CuarLes B. Woops 


University of Iowa 


Since 1900, when Miss Clara L. Thomson suggested that the 
parody of Pamela (pub. Nov. 6, 1740) entitled An Apology for the 
Iife of Mrs. Shamela Andrews ... By Mr. Conny Keyber (pub. 
April 4, 1741) was ‘‘not improbably written by Fielding,’” con- 
siderable attention has been given to this curious link between 
Richardson’s earliest novel and Joseph Andrews (pub. Feb. 22, 
1742), Fielding’s first acknowledged piece of prose fiction. The re- 
searches of Dobson, de Castro, Cross, McKillop, and others? have 
so strengthened the hypothesis of Fielding’s authorship that Sha- 
mela should eventually win an undisputed place in the Fielding 
canon.* 


1Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson (London, 1900), p. 38. There 
seems to have been almost no earlier speculation in the nineteenth century 
about the authorship of Shamela. In 1894 Raleigh dismissed it in a sentence 
as an early burlesque of Pamela ‘‘by an anonymous writer.’’ See Sir Walter 
Raleigh, The English Novel (London, reprint of 1929), p. 161. 

2Those interested in the comment that has followed Miss Thomson’s study 
should consult Ethel M. M. McKenna, The Novels of Richardson (London, 
1902), 1, xiv, xxviii; Austin Dobson, Samuel Richardson (London, 1902), pp. 
42-45, and ‘‘ Fielding’’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. (1910); J. Paul 
de Castro, ‘‘Did Fielding Write ‘Shamela’?’’ Notes and Queries, 12 S., 1 (Jan. 
8, 1916), 24-26, and ‘‘Introductory Note’’ to his edition of Joseph Andrews 
(London, 1929), pp. 9-11; Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1918), 1, 303-313; Aurelien Digeon, The Novels of Fielding 
(London, 1925), pp. 44-49; R. Brimley Johnson, Introduction to his reprint 
of Shamela (Golden Cockerel Press, 1926); Brian W. Downs, Richardson 
(London, 1928), pp. 65-68, and Introduction to his reprint of Shamela (Cam- 
bridge |Eng.], 1930); E. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel, W 
(London, 1930), 87-88; Alan D. McKillop, ‘‘The Personal Relations between 
Fielding and Richardson,’’ Modern Philology, xxvut (1931), 424-425, and 
Samuel Richardson (Chapel Hill, 1936), pp. 73-75; A. B. Shepperson, The 
Novel in Motley (Harvard Univ. Press, 1936), pp. 19-28; William M. Sale, Jr., 
Samuel Richardson, a Bibliographical Record (Yale Univ. Press, 1936), pp. 
113-114; Charles Richard Greene, ‘‘A Note on the Authorship of Shamela,”’ 
Modern Language Notes, 1x (Dec., 1944), 571. This list does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. : 

8This is hardly the impression given by some standard works of reference. 
In The Cambridge History of English Literature (x, 7) Cazamian remarked 
that the authorship of Shamela was ‘‘still [in 1913?] under discussion.’’ In 
Sir Oliver Elton’s opinion the evidence pointing to Fielding’s authorship 18 
‘“*not conclusive.’’? Elton disagrees with Cross and other authorities on the 
style of Shamela: ‘‘I do but state an impression that the style of Shamela 
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Of course the most satisfactory proof would be the discovery of 
an explicit statement by Fielding that he had penned the satire, but 
if such an avowal was ever committed to writing, it has never come 
to light. We know, however, that some of his contemporaries con- 
sidered him the author’— so far as I am aware, Shamela has never 


is not Fielding’s. . . . Shamela is like a snowball with a stone inside it; Joseph 
Andrews, though a hard enough snowball, is otherwise innocent. I would not 
ask, however, for a verdict of more than ‘not proven.’ ’’ See A Survey of Eng- 
lish Literature 1730-1780 (London, 1928), 1, 192; and compare George Kitchin, 
A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English (Edinburgh, 1931), p. 169: 
‘‘We have not so far referred to... Shamela ... because there still remains 
a doubt as to its authorship.’’ According to the 1943 issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1x, 224), ‘‘ whether he | Fielding] actually wrote the famous... 
Shamela . . . is quite uncertain.’’ 

4It should not be forgotten that when Fielding confessed (in the Preface 
to his Miscellanies [pub. April, 1743]) to the authorship of Joseph Andrews 
and other pieces that had appeared anonymously in 1741-1742, he carefully 
worded the acknowledgment so that it would apply to nothing published be- 
fore the end of June, 1741. Even if we leave Shamela out of account, it is 
safe to say that he had published anonymously in the first half of 1741. In the 
face of his letter to Nourse one can scarcely doubt that he wrote The Vernon- 
iad (pub. Jan. 22, 1741), and the evidence for his authorship of The Crisis: 
a Sermon, which appeared in the same month as Shamela and bore the imprint 
of the same publisher, is very persuasive. See Cross, The History of Henry 
Fielding, 1, 288-297. 

5At least two were contemporaries who should have known the truth. The 
catalogue of the bookseller Francis Cogan, unearthed by McKillop, seems to 
me to carry more weight than Horace Walpole’s and Dampier’s ascriptions, 
which may merely reflect gossip. 

But the most interesting contemporary testimony is found in that letter of 
Richardson’s which apparently inspired Miss Thomson’s investigation. Writ- 
ten late in 1749 to Lady Bradshaigh, the letter is worth quoting at some 
length because it proves that Richardson possessed accurate and intimate 
knowledge of Fielding’s literary activities: ‘‘So long as the world will receive, 
Mr. Fielding will write. Have you ever seen a list of his performances? Noth- 
ing but a shorter life than I wish him, can hinder him from writing himself 
out of date. The Pamela, which he abused in his Shamela, taught him how 
to write to please, tho’ his manners are so different. Before his Joseph Andrews 
(hints and names taken from that story, with a lewd and ungenerous engraft- 
ment) the poor man wrote without being read, except when his Pasquins, &c. 
roused party attention and the legislature at the same time, according to that 
of Juvenal, which may be thus translated: 

Would’st thou be read, or would’st thou bread ensure, 
Dare something worthy Newgate or the Tower. 


In the former of which (removed from inns and alehouses) will some of his 
next scenes be laid; and perhaps not unusefully; I hope not.’’ (Correspond- 
ence, ed. Barbauld, Iv, 285-286.) 

The last lines must surely refer to Fielding’s Amelia, and they were written 
two years before its publication. If Richardson knew what was going into a 
novel by Fielding two years before it was revealed to the world, I find it 
difficult to believe that his unqualified statement about Shamela’s origin was 
based on inadequate knowledge. For some reason Cross, who thinks that the 
composition of Amelia was begun early in 1751, ignores this passage. Accord- 
ing to him (11, 311), ‘‘In the literary ana of the period there is no mention of 
ronan being engaged upon ‘Amelia.’ ’’ But compare McKillop, Richard- 
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been fathered on any one else — and modern scholars have pointed 
out a number of similarities between the work and Fielding’s ae- 
cepted writings.® It is my hope that a rather detailed treatment of 
certain features of the internal evidence will help to convince any 
remaining skeptics that Fielding wrote Shamela. 

Fortunately for such a study as this, the author of Shamela did 
not confine himself to writing a parody of Pamela. Besides ridicul- 
ing the leading characters of the novel, he satirizes several living 
persons — writers of other ‘‘Lives,’’ political figures, and divines 
— few of whom he could have regarded seriously as the probable 
authors of Pamela. Not one bears much resemblance to Richard- 
son,’ but they are all men whom Henry Fielding might have at- 
tacked in 1741. 

The wording of the title, ‘‘An Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews,’’ and the pseudonym ‘‘Mr. Conny Keyber’” 
obviously poke fun at Fielding’s old enemy, who had recently al- 
luded to the young dramatist as a ‘‘broken Wit’’ in An Apology 
for the Iafe of Mr. Colley Cibber (pub. April, 1740). In my opin- 
ion, however, Dobson and other eritics err when they picture the 
author of Shamela as laboring under the impression that Cibber 
was directly responsible for the story of Pamela’s impregnable vir- 
tue.*® True, in Shamela Cibber’s style is compared to that of ‘‘those 
remarkable Epistles, which the Author, or the Editor hath pre- 
fixed to the second Edition’’”° of Pamela (pub. Feb. 14, 1741) ; and 
Dobson thinks Cibber is attacked when Parson Oliver suggests that 


6Miss Thomson observed that the expansion of Richardson’s ‘‘Mr. B-——’”’ 
into ‘‘Booby’’ first occurs in Shamela, Dobson noted that Shamela and Mrs. 
Jewkes use language much like Mrs. Slipslop’s, and Cross has shown that the 
style of Shamela exhibits mannerisms characteristic of Fielding. But the most 
original contributions of this sort have been made by de Castro; see especially 
Notes and Queries, Jan. 8, 1916, p. 25. 

7Richardson seems to have delayed public acknowledgment ,of his authorship 
until the appearance of Pamela II in December, 1741. ’ 

8Cross (1, 307) is undoubtedly right in explaining how this name combines 
hits at Cibber and Conyers Middleton. Downs (in his edition of Shamela, p. 
x) makes a strange slip when he refers to ‘‘that very Author’s Farce of Field- 
ing’s in which ‘Keyber’ was first invented.’’? Cibber had been dubbed ‘‘Myn- 
heer Keyber’’ by Mist’s Journal while Fielding was still a schoolboy at Eton. 

%See Dobson, Richardson, pp. 44-45; Digeon, pp. 47, 49; R. Brimley John- 
son, p. ili; H. K. Banerji, Henry Fielding (Oxford, 1929) pp. 108-109. ; 

10Shamela, ed. R. Brimley Johnson, p. 15. (All quotations are from this edi- 
tion.) Compare Joseph Andrews, Bk. I, Ch. I: ‘‘ What the Female Readers are 
taught by the Memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is so well set forth in the excellent 
Essays or Letters prefixed to the second and subsequent Editions of that 
Work.’’ (The quotations from Joseph Andrews in this paper are taken from 
the fourth edition [London: A. Millar, 1749].) 
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“the Composer’’ of Pamela may be guessed ‘‘from that Ciceroman 
Eloquence, with which the Work abounds; and that excellent Knack 
of making every Character amiable, which he lays his hands on.’’"* 
It seems at least equally probable to me that Conyers Middleton 
or some other clerical writer of biography is the butt of Oliver’s 
remark. However that may be, in the postscript to Shamela’s last 
letter there is a sarcastic passage about the author of Pamela which 
cannot be aimed at Cibber. 

Shamela is surprised at a strange fancy that ‘‘has enter’d into 
my Booby’s head.’’ Her new husband, she explains, ‘‘is resolved 
to have a Book made about him and me.’’ Parson Williams has been 
offered the job of writing it, 


but he says he never writ anything of that kind, but will recommend my Hus- 
band, when he comes to Town, to a Parson who does that Sort of Business for 
Folks, one who can make my Husband, and me, and Parson Williams, to be all 
great people; for he can make black white, it seems. Well, but they say my 
Name is to be altered, Mr. Williams, says the first Syllabub hath too comical 
a Sound so it is to be changed into Pamela; I own I can’t imagine what can 
be said; for to be sure I shan’t confess any of my Secrets to them, and so I 
whispered Parson Williams about that, who answered me, I need not give 
myself any Trouble; for the Gentleman who writes Lives, never asked more 
than a few Names of his Customers, and that he made all the rest out of his 
own Head; you mistake, Child, said he, if you apprehend any Truths are to 
be delivered —So far on the contrary, if you had not been acquainted with 
the Name, you would not have known it to be your own History. I have seen 
a Piece of his Performance, where the Person, whose Life was written, could 
he have risen from the Dead again, would not have even suspected he had been 
—_— at, unless by the Title of the Book, which was superscribed with his 
ame,!2 


Now it would be difficult to think of many ironic sobriquets that 
Fielding would have hesitated to apply to Cibber, but ‘‘Parson’’ 
is probably one of them. Moreover, Parson Williams’s acquaintance 
is clearly a professional biographer. Cibber could hardly be said, 
even ironically, to have made a business of writing ‘‘Lives’’ on the 
strength of one book, his autobiography ; and no biographical work 
by Cibber had appeared whose title ‘‘was superscribed with’’ the 
name of a dead person. It seems reasonable to me to assume that 
the passage just quoted satirizes a real clergyman who was actively 
engaged in producing biographies about the time Pamela and Sha- 
mela were written. 

As a candidate for this doubtful honor, I should like to propose 
the Reverend Thomas Birch, M. A., F.R.S., the future secretary 


UShamela, p. 17. 
12Shamela, pp. 74-75. 
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and historian of the Royal Society. From the early seventeen. 
thirties until late in 1740 Birch diligently edited A General Dic. f 
tionary, Historical and Critical: in which a New and Accurate 
Translation of that of the Celebrated Mr. Bayle . . . is included, 
and interspersed with several thousand Lives never before pub- 
lished. (1734-1741), 10 vols. To this undertaking he contributed 
the stupendous total of 618 new biographies.’* During the same 
period he did biographical work for Cave on The Gentleman’s 
Magazine and was closely associated with Samuel Johnson, who is 
supposed to have remarked, ‘‘Tom is a lively rogue; he remembers 
a great deal, and can tell many pleasant stories; but a pen is to Tom 
a torpedo, the touch of it benumbs his hand and his brain: Tom 
can talk; but he is no writer.’’** In 1738 Birch published ‘‘ An His. 
torical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. John 
Milton,’’ which was prefixed to a two-volume edition of Milton's 
prose. A copy of this work was in Fielding’s library at the time of 
his death,!’ and Milton may be the person who ‘‘would not have 
even suspected he had been aimed at, unless by the Title of the 
Book, which was superscribed with his Name.’’'* The activities of 
Birch, then, appear to dovetail neatly with those of the biographer- 
parson in Shamela; at any rate, we may confidently assert that no 
parson wrote more ‘‘Lives’’ than Birch during the decade preced- 
ing the publication of Shamela. 

Furthermore, it is easy to point out reasons why such a man 
might have been satirized by Fielding in 1741: (1) Birch was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a learned body that Fielding scarcely 


13See James Marshall Osborn, ‘‘Thomas Birch and the General Dictionary 
(1734-1741),’’ Modern Philology, xxxvi (August, 1938), 25-46. According to 
Mr. Osborn (p. 32), ‘‘no individual has contributed more to the materials of 
British biography than Thomas Birch.’’ 

14Sir John Hawkins, The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., 2nd ed. (Londo, 
1787), p. 209. Compare Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill and Powell, 1, 159. Johnson’s 
unflattering opinion has an amusing parallel in a letter written by Horace 
Walpole some years after Birch’s death: ‘‘Dr. Birch . . . was a worthy good: 
natured soul, full of industry and activity, and running about like a young 
setting dog in quest of anything, new or old, and with no parts, taste oF 
judgment.’’ (Walpole’s Correspondence with the Rev. William Cole, ed. Lewis 
and Wallace, 11, 186.) 

15No. 451 in Samuel Baker’s Auction Catalogue. 

16Fielding was a wholehearted admirer of Milton’s poetry, especially Para 
dise Lost. There is an ironic reference to a more famous clerical critic of Mil 
ton in The Vernon-iad: ‘‘if Dr. Bentley had never given us his comment 00 
Milton, it is more than possible few of us would have understood that poet 
in the same surprisingly fine manner with that great critic.’’ (Works of Field- 
ing, ed. W. E. Henley [New York, 1902], xv, 55.) 
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regarded with awe;'’ (2) though Birch seemed to be acquiring a 
reputation as a savant, he had had no public school or university 
training, whereas Fielding had been educated at Eton, the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and the Middle Temple; (3) Birch might well 
have impressed Fielding as a clumsy, pedantic writer ;'* and (4) 
Birch was connected with The Gentleman’s Magazine, which had 
printed full-page advertisements of some of his books shortly before 
it gave a glowing description of Pamela’s tremendous popularity." 
If Shamela does attack this clergyman, the names of three writers 
of ‘‘Lives’’ whom it satirizes were curiously brought together a few 
years later, when Birch wrote as follows to the Earl of Orrery: 


Cibber’s observations on Dr. Middleton’s Life of Cicero, are marked with 
some of the peculiarities of the author, but the book, as I am assured by good 
judges, has sense and vivacity, and is much beyond what one would expect 
from a man who professes that he knows nothing of the times about which 
he writes but what he derives from the writer who gave occasion to his obser- 
vation, and from whom he differs in many things, and particularly with regard 
to the character of Caesar.29 


The interpretation of Caesar’s character was, of course, not a new 
subject for Cibber, whose Caesar in Aegypt, an unsuccessful play 
produced at Drury Lane in 1724, was the frequent target of Field- 
ing’s gibes. Birch’s praise of Cibber on Middleton would surely 
have struck Fielding as a crowning absurdity. 

Conyers Middleton’s effusive dedication of his Life of Cicero 
(pub. Feb., 1741) to Lord Hervey is bitingly ridiculed in ‘‘Conny 


17Evidence of Fielding’s low opinion of the Royal Society is scattered 

throughout his works. Two examples antedating Shamela should be enough 
to illustrate his attitude. In Pasquin (1736), pp. 62-63, a messenger thus ad- 
dresses Queen Ignorance: 

Madam, I come an Envoy from Crane-Court, 

The great Society that there assemble 

Congratulate your Victory, and request 

That firm Alliance henceforth may subsist 

Between your Majesty’s Society 

Of Grubstreet and themselves: 


And the satire continues for dozen or more lines. An issue of The Champion 
devoted to criticism of Cibber’s style (April 29, 1740) has this passage: ‘‘so 
by not reading I mean such as we generally say can hardly write and read, or 
im other words, a Man barely qualified to be a Member of the R—— S 7.*" 
howd — 2nd ed. [1743], 11, 158. All quotations are from this collected 

ition. 

18Most accounts of Birch comment on his wooden style. See, for example, 
the article in the D. N. B. 

1#Advertisements of Birch’s work appeared in Jan., 1740, p. 40 and Dee., 
1740, p. 628; the puff of Pamela in Jan., 1741, p. 56. 

The Orrery Papers, ed. the Countess of Cork and Orrery (London, 1903), 
1, 309. The letter is dated Feb. 7, 1746, which probably means 1746/1747. 
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Keyber’s’’ dedication of Shamela to ‘‘Miss Fanny.’’ The parody 
is very close: whole sentences are taken over almost verbatim, but 
the change of a phrase or two gives a ludicrous twist to the mean- 
ing of the original ;*4 in short, the satirical method is exactly the 
same as that employed in the other parts of Shamela and in Field- 
ing’s immortal burlesque of dramatic absurdities, The Tragedy of 
Tragedies. It may have been Fielding’s honest opinion that the 
new biography of Cicero was a stupid performance,”* and his ire 
was no doubt aroused because Middleton had seen fit to make a 
condescending, if not openly contemptuous, reference to an earlier 
study of Cicero by Fielding’s good friend and patron, George Lyt- 
tleton.** The identity of Middleton’s patron, however, would be 
sufficient to explain Fielding’s animosity, for Hervey was one of 
the leading members of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration.” 

It has not been noted before, I believe, that Walpole himself is 
satirized in Shamela. The attack occurs in a letter from ‘‘ JOHN 
PUFF, Esq.; to the EDITOR,’’ which is a burlesque of the shame- 
less puffs Richardson had prefixed to the second edition of Pamela. 
John Puff declares that he has read the inimitable Shamela 
‘‘through and through’’ and then proceeds to speculate upon its 
authorship : 


Who is he, what is he that could write so excellent a Book? he must be doubtless 
most agreeable to the Age, and to his Honour himself; for he is able to draw 
every thing to Perfection but Virtue. Whoever the Author be, he hath one of 
the worst and most fashionable Hearts in the World, and I would recommend 


21A typical instance is the parody of a passage praising Hervey’s studious 
habits. Middleton had written (Life of Cicero, third edition [1742], 1, ix-x): 
‘fin those early hours, when all around You are hushed in sleep, [you] seize 
the opportunity of that quiet as the most favorable season of study, and fre- 
quently spend an usefull day, before others begin to enjoy it. I am saying n0 
more, my Lord, than what I know, from my constant admission to Your Lord- 
ship in my morning visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt 
a visit any where else; where I have found You commonly engaged with the 
Classical writers of Greece or Rome ... 1 have seen the solid effects of Your 
reading . . . and have felt Your weight even in controversy, on some of the 
most delicate parts of their History.’?? The author of Shamela condenses in 
this fashion (pp. 4-5): ‘‘You keep very good Hours, and frequently spend 
an useful Day before others begin to enjoy it. This I will take my Oath on; 
for I am admitted to your Presence in a Morning before other People’s Ser- 
vants are up; when I have constantly found you reading in good Books; and 
if ever I have drawn you upon me, I have always found you very heavy.’’ 

22See the hit at Middleton’s book in Joseph Andrews, Bk. III, Ch. 6. 

23See Life of Cicero, op. cit., 1, xxix-xxx. The first edition of Lyttleton’s 
Observations on the Life of Cicero appeared in 1731. 

24¢¢Miss Fanny’’ is an obvious adaptation of one of Pope’s nicknames for 
the effeminate Hervey, which Fielding had probably alluded to in the popular 
‘*fan scene’’ in Pasquin. 
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to him, in his next Performance, to undertake the Life of his Honour. For 
he who drew the Character of Parson Williams, is equal to the Task; he seems 
to have little more to do than to pull off the Parson’s Gown, and that which 
makes him so agreeable to Shamela, and the Cap will fit.25 

In the early seventeen-forties one of Fielding’s favorite names for 
Walpole (there were a number of them) was ‘‘His Honour.’’ For 
example, The Champion of May 10, 1740, announces the opening 
of ‘‘a Court of Judicature’’ in this manner: 

That Court will open To-morrow, when abundance of Criminals will be tryed. 
Amongst which are A P—e, for Misprison or concealing of several Crimes. 
Col. Apol. for the Murder of the English Language. T. Pistol, for breaking 


open a House near the bottom of Parnassus. And one Forage, alias Brass, alias 
His Honour, for several High Crimes. 


To the contemporary readers of Fielding’s newspaper these were 
transparent references to Alexander Pope, Colley Cibber, Theo- 
philus Cibber, and Sir Robert Walpole. It appears that the ‘‘ His 
Honour’’ label for Walpole came to be associated in the popular 
mind with The Champion. As early as the third number (Novem- 
ber 20, 1739) we find a sarcastic allusion to ‘‘the great Person stiled 
HIS HONOUR,”’ and the issue of June 14, 1740, printed a letter 
implying that The Champion was responsible for the satiric use of 
the name: 

Your Distinction of HIS HONOUR is certainly very just and applicable; 
for who is more deserving of that Title, than One that never prevaricated, 
trifled, or falsified his Word in a Public Assembly, and is as eminent in all 
the Courts of Europe, as in his own Country, for his Personal and Political 
Resolution, wntainted Virtue, and Public Spirit.26 
A more elaborate treatment of the nickname than any I have found 
in The Champion appeared about ten weeks before Shamela in 
Fielding’s pseudo-learned annotations on The Vernon-iad. The 
mock-editor explains how the victories of Marlborough over Eng- 
land’s continental enemies are being nullified by a modern magi- 
clan : 


*Shamela, pp. 9-10. Compare the Introduction to the second edition of 
Pamela (Shakespeare Head ed., 1, xii, xiii): ‘‘ Yet, I confess, there is One, in 
the World, of whom I think with still greater Respect, than of PAMELA: 
and That is, of the wonderful AUTHOR of PAMELA. — Pray, Who is he, 
Dear Sir? and where, and how, has he been able to hide, hitherto, such an 
encircling and all-mastering Spirit? . . . But what, above All, I am charm’d 
With, is the amiable Good-nature of the AUTHOR; who, I am convine’d, has 
one of the best, and most generous Hearts, of Mankind: because, mis-measur- 
ing other Minds, by His Own, he can draw Every thing, to Perfection, but 
Wickedness.?? 


2*See The Champion (1743), 1, 18, and 11, 203-204, 338. 
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Secondly, he [Marlborough, called MaAfogos] did not slay him [the monster 
representing hostile Europe], he only cut off his hands, which after the death 
of MaAfiogos all grew again, and the monster recovered his former strength, 
by the assistance of a certain magician called doovog [hos onos, the ass] or 
“Yoovos or according to the Laconians “Yoovog |Hysonor, his honor] in Latin 
Hishonor. This magician is said to have invented a certain aurum potabile, by 
which he could turn men into swine or asses, whence some think he had his 
name “Y¢ signifying a swine, and évocg Laconice 6vog an «ss.27 

As I see it, the fact that Fielding published this extravagant non- 
sense in January, 1741, is not the weakest link in the chain of evi- 
dence that connects him with Shamela. Perhaps the ‘‘his Honour’ 
passage in John Puff’s letter was meant to insinuate that Fielding, 
who had clearly demonstrated his talents as a mordant satirist of 
Walpole in his political plays and The Champion, was in all likeli- 
hood the portrayer of the rascally Parson Williams and conse. 
quently the author of Shamela.** 

Parson Williams plays a much more prominent part in Shamela 
than his prototype does in the original novel, and despicable priests 
in general are so soundly lashed as to leave no room for doubt that 
they are a major object of the satirist’s attack. A reason for this 
cutting criticism of the clergy is not far to seek when we remember 
that late in 1740 Dr. Benjamin Slocock had been rash enough to 
recommend Pamela from the pulpit of a London church, and senti- 
mental clerics were among the most ardent of the novel’s early 
admirers.*® It seems certain to me that the creator of Shamela was 
moved as much by indignation at the reception accorded Pamela as 
by scorn for the defects of the work itself. Consequently, the rest 
of this paper will be concerned with his references to the clergy. 

A page-by-page examination of Shamela will show more clearly 
than anything else how the cloth engaged the author’s attention. 
Though such a procedure is scarcely feasible here, it should be 
pointed out that every part of the satire contains some kind of al- 
lusion to parsons. The title-page promises ‘‘A full Account of all 


27Revised from Works, ed. Henley, xv, 43. This passage is badly garbled in 
the Henley edition, and I have not had access to an eighteenth-century copy 
of The Vernon-iad. Through the kindness of Professor George Sherburn, who 
called my attention to the errors in Henley and told me how the Greek words 
were spelled in an early edition of the poem, I am able to give a more accurate 
quotation. 

28The theory that in Puff’s letter Fielding borders on self-revelation would 
be more plausible if we could be certain that he had planned something like 
Jonathan Wild as early as the spring of 1741, for it would be hard to find an 
apter subtitle for that work, at least as far as its political features are con 
cerned, than ‘‘the Life of his Honour.’’ 
29See McKillop, Richardson, pp. 47, 50. 
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that passed between her [Shamela] and Parson Arthur Williams; 
whose Character is represented in a manner something different 
from that which he bears in PAMELA.’’ As we have already seen, 
“Conny Keyber’s’’ dedication burlesques the dedication of a cler- 
gyman’s book, and one of the two ‘‘Letters to the Editor’’ refers 
to Parson Williams; the other Letter comments, ‘‘it [Shamela] 
will do more good than the C——-y have done /:arm in the World.’’*® 
Shamela’s correspondence, which draws Parson Williams’s char- 
acter and alludes to other clerical figures, is set in a framework 
formed by the letters of two clergymen: Parson Oliver and Parson 
Tickletext.** In Oliver’s letter, which serves a purpose somewhat 
analogous to that of the introductory chapters in Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones, we find a serious discussion of the shortcomings of 
the clergy, strikingly different in tone from the ridicule in the other 
sections of the work. 

Oliver, a country parson, is extremely vexed when he receives a 
copy of Pamela from his friend Tickletext in London together with 
a letter which describes the way the novel has been acclaimed by 
the city clergy: 
we have made it our common Business here |Tickletext informs Oliver], not 
only to cry it up, but to preach it up likewise: The Pulpit, as well as the Cof- 
fee-house, hath resounded with its Praise, and it is expected shortly, that his 
I——>p will recommend it in a Letter to our whole Body.%2 

And this Example, I am confident, will be imitated by all our Cloth in the 
Country: For besides speaking well of a Brother, in the Character of the 


Reverend Mr. Williams, the useful and truly religious Doctrine of Grace is 
every where inculeated.33 


Oliver’s scathing reply to Tickletext, which at times has the sin- 
cerity and fervour of a sermon, contains the most revealing pas- 
sages in the whole book to the investigator who is trying to detect 


s0Presumably a reflection of a widely circulated remark, attributed to Pope, 
to the effect that Pamela would do more good than many volumes of sermons. 
See McKillop, Richardson, p. 50. 

Mr. Howard P. Vincent has discovered a better authority than Arthur 
Murphy for Fielding’s having had a boyhood tutor named the Reverend Mr. 
Oliver. See Review of English Studies, xv1 (October, 1940), 440. 

It has been pointed out more than once that there are parsons named Mur- 
dertext and Puzzletext in Fielding’s plays. Though such resemblances mean 
little, one might add that a ‘‘Revd. Mr. Squeeze-Tithe’’ is mentioned in Sham- 
ela (p, 37), and a Squeezepurse appears in The Wedding Day; Justice Squeez- 
um is the central figure of Rape upon Rape; or, The Justice Caught in his own 

rap. 

“That is, ‘‘his Lordship {Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London] will recom- 
mend it in a Pastoral Letter to our whole Body.’’ 

**Shamela, p. 11. 
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Fielding’s hand. According to Oliver, some of the clergy have er. 
roneous ideas about the kind of honor due them: 


Is it possible that you or any of your Function can be in earnest, or think 
the Cause of Religion, or Morality, can want such slender Support? God for- 
bid they should. As for Honour to the Clergy, I am sorry to see them so solici- 
tous about it; for if worldly Honour be meant, it is what their Predecessors 
in the pure and primitive Age, never had or sought. Indeed the secure Satis- 
faction of a good Conscience, the Approbation of the Wise and Good (which 
never were or will be the Generality of Mankind) and the extatick Pleasure 
of contemplating, that their ways are acceptable to the Great Creator of the 
Universe, will always attend those, who really deserve these Blessings: But 
for worldly Honours, they are often the Purchase of Force and Fraud, we 
sometimes see them in an eminent Degree possessed by Men, who are notorious 
for Luxury, Pride, Cruelty, Treachery, and the most abandoned Prostitution; 
Wretches who are ready to invent and maintain Schemes repugnant to the 
Interest, the Liberty, and the Happiness of Mankind, not to supply their Neces- 
sities, or even Conveniencies, but to pamper their Avarice and Ambition, And 
if this be the Road to worldly Honours, God forbid the Clergy should be even 
suspected of walking in it.34 


To the devotee of Fielding this paragraph has a familiar ring. In 
thought, phraseology, and rhythm it faithfully echoes writing that 
everyone agrees is genuine Fielding. As proof of this statement I 
wish to present a few selections expressing similar ideas from his 
accepted works. All of these ‘‘parallel passages’’ appeared within 
fifteen months of the publication of Shamela, and in most of them 
the wording is too close to that of Oliver’s outburst to be satisfac- 
torily explained by a hypothesis of fortuitous coincidence. 

When Fielding was the chief contributor to The Champion, he 
prepared a number of careful, earnest essays on ethical and re- 
ligious subjects, which are invaluable for the student of his thought. 
In the issue of January 22, 1740, he wrote as follows on the bene- 
fits of believing in a future life: 


What a glorious, What a rapturous Consideration must it be to the Heart of 
Man to think the Goodness of the Great God of Nature concerned in his Hap- 
piness? ... What extatic Pleasure must he feel in his Mind, when he presumes 
that his Ways are pleasing to the All-powerful Creator of the Universe?* 


An essay on reputation that appeared on March 4, 1740, recalls 


the sentiment and diction of this passage and foreshadows Oliver’s 
comment on worldly honors: 


As it is inconsistent with the Justice of a supremely wise and good Being, to 
suffer his honest and worthy Endeavours to go unrewarded, can the Heart of 
Man be warmed with a more exstatic Imagination, than that the most excel- 
lent Attribute of the great Creator of the Universe is concerned in rewarding 
him? Such a Consideration as this may well make him despise the false, short 


34Shamela, pp. 15-16. 
85The Champion, 1, 208. 
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liv’d Honours, he sees unjustly bestowed on others, and keep him constant and 
steady in the Ways of Virtue, at the same Time that he thoroughly despises 
all the Rewards within the Power of Man.36 


In another place the same essay reads: 


Actions of the worst Nature have, by the Assistance of false Glosses, been ac- 
companied with Honour, and Men have often arrived at the highest Fame by 
deserving the highest Infamy; which, when we consider the general Incapacity 
of Mankind, we shall be so far from being astonish’d at, that we shall rather 
think it Matter of Wonder, that they have ever judged right.37 


Still other observations on the emptiness of worldly honor, this 
time applied specifically to the clergy, occur in The Champion for 
March 29, 1740: 


this Office [of the clergy] which concerns the eternal Happiness of the Souls 
of Men, must be of greatly superior Dignity, and Honour to any of those whose 
Business is at most the Regulation or well Being of the Body only. 

But here I would not be understood to mean what we vulgarly call Honour 
and Dignity in a worldly Sense, such as Pomp or Pride, or Flattery, or any 
of this Kind . . . Our Blessed Saviour himself, instead of introducing himself 
into the World in the Houses or Families of what we call the Great, chose to 
be born of the Wife of a Carpenter ... he every where practised and taught 
Contempt of worldly Grandeur and Honors, often inculcating in his excellent 
Discourses, that his Kingdom was not of this World, nor his Rewards to be 
bestow’d in it, intending to lay the Foundation of a truly noble, refined, and 
Divine Philosophy, and not of any Pomp or Palaces, any of the Show Splen- 
dour, or Luxury of the Heathenish Religions, for his Disciples, or their Suc- 
cessors to enjoy.38 


The passages thus far cited were written before Oliver’s reproof 
of Tickletext appeared in print. Equally interesting parallels are 
found in Joseph Andrews, which was published some ten months 
after Shamela, In the seventeenth chapter of Book I Parson Adams, 
whose language and ideas are sometimes almost identical with Par- 
son Oliver’s, argues about sermons and kindred matters with Par- 
son Barnabas and a bookseller. Since this conversation not only 
echoes Oliver’s remarks in the most striking fashion, but has im- 
portant points of connection with other parts of Shamela, it seems 
best to quote it at length: 


‘Tam no Enemy to Sermons [says the bookseller] but because they don’t sell: 
for I would as soon print one of Whitefield’s, as any Farce whatever.’ 

‘ ‘Whoever prints such heterodox Stuff ought to be hanged,’ says Barnabas. 
Sir, said he, turning to Adams, this Fellow’s Writings . . . are levelled at the 


“The Champion, 1, 332. 

‘The Champion, 1, 329. 

The Champion, 11, 48-50. The source of this quotation is the first of a 
series of four papers that came out on successive Saturdays from March 29 
to April 19. The last three are entitled ‘‘The Apology for the Clergy,’’ and 
the whole series gives indispensable information for an understanding of Field- 
ig ’s attitude towards parsons. 
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Clergy. He would reduce us to the Example of the primitive Ages .. . and Ju 
would make Mankind believe, that the Poverty and low Estate, which was the 
recommended to the Church in its Infancy, . . . was to be preserved in her 
flourishing and established State .. .’ 
‘Sir, answered Adams, if Mr. Whitefield had carried his Doctrine no farther 
than you mention, I should have remained, as I once was, his Well-wisher. I ” 
am myself as great an Enemy to the Luxury and Splendor of the Clergy as he in 
can be. I do not, more than he, by the flourishing Estate of the Church, under- otl 
stand the Palaces, Equipages, Dress, Furniture, rich Dainties, and vast For- 
tunes of her Ministers. Surely those things, which savour so strongly of this br 
World, become not the Servants of one who professed his Kingdom was not as 
of it:39 but when he began to call Nonsense and Enthusiasm to his Aid, and 
set up the detestable Doctrine of Faith against Good Works, I was his Friend A 
no longer; for surely that Doctrine was coined in Hell, and one would think on 
none but the Devil himself could have the Confidence to preach it ...’ ‘I sup- Ve 
pose, Sir, said the Bookseller, your Sermons are of a different Kind.’ ‘ Ay, Sir, W 
7 said Adams, the contrary, I thank Heaven, is inculeated in almost every 
page ...’ ‘I wish you Success, says the Bookseller, but must beg to be ex- Tl 
cused .. . and indeed I am afraid, you will find a Backwardness in the Trade, 
to engage in a Book which the Clergy would be certain to ery down.’ ‘God H 
forbid, says Adams, any Books should be propagated which the Clergy would Ww 


cry down: but if you mean by the Clergy, some few designing factious Men who 
have it at heart to establish some favourite Schemes at the Price of the Liberty 
of Mankind, and the very Essence of Religion, it is not in the Power of such M 
Persons to decry any Book they please; witness that excellent Book called, 
A plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament; a Book written 
(if I may venture on the Expression) with the Pen of an Angel, and calculated 


to restore the true use of Christianity, and of that sacred Institution ... m 
Now this excellent Book was attacked by a Party, but unsuccessfully.’40 th 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize the close relationship between . 
Adams’s ‘‘designing factious Men, who have it at heart to estab- Ir 
lish some favourite Schemes at the Price of the Liberty of Man- ” 
kind’’ and Oliver’s ‘‘Wretches who are ready to invent and maine ~ “™ 
tain Schemes repugnant to the Interest, the Liberty, and the Hap- b 
piness of Mankind,’’*’ or the way in which the speeches of Barna- . 
bas and Adams recall Oliver’s comment on ‘‘the pure and primitive . 
Age’’ of the Church. Besides the verbal resemblances to Shamela, . 
this excerpt from Joseph Andrews exhibits other features that call , V 
for attention. 


. Adams’s reference to Bishop Hoadly’s A Plain Account of the 
Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (pub. 


8°This sentence and the similar one in The Champion of March 29, 1740, 
were no doubt partly intended as complimentary allusions to Hoadly’s famous ‘ 
sermon The Nature of the Kingdom or Church of Christ, preached on March » 
i 31, 1717, from the text ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’ See Norman 
Sykes, ‘‘ Benjamin Hoadly’’ in The Social and Political Ideas of Some English 
H Thinkers of the Augustan Age, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London, 1928), pp- 
142ff. 

i 40Joseph Andrews, 1, 84-87. : 
41Pointed out by de Castro thirty years ago but ignored by other writers 
on Shamela. 
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June, 1735)*? and to the paper war it created has an amusing 
though unnoted counterpart in Shamela. When Shamela decides to 
‘pack up my little All’’ and leave Squire Booby’s house, like Rich- 
ardson’s heroine she gives a detailed list of her possessions; these 
include (in addition to ‘‘five Shifts, one Sham, a Hoop,’’ and 
other articles of clothing) ‘‘some few Books.’’ The titles in her li- 
brary, which have obviously been chosen to show off her character 
as a hypocritical, psalm-singing slut, are: 
A full Answer is a plain and true Account, &., The Whole Duty of Man, with 
only the Duty to one’s Neighbour, torn out. The Third Volume of the Atalantis. 
Venus in the Cloyster: or, the Nun in her Smock. God’s dealings with Mr. 
Whitefield. Orfus and Eurydice.43 
The first item is almost certainly one of the numerous replies to 
Hoadly’s Plain Account that had been appearing for half a decade 
when Shamela was written. 

The ‘‘Register of Books’’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1736, announced the publication of the following work: 


A True Account of the Nature, end, and efficacy of the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper; being a full answer to the Plain Account, Shewing the Agree- 
ment of these plain Notions with the Socinians, and their disagreement with 
the Church of England. by Tho. Powyer Vicar of Martock, Somersetshire. 
printed for C. Rivington 


In April, 1736, the Register gave a fuller and somewhat differently 
worded title, corrected the author’s name to ‘‘Tho. Bowyer,’’ and 
added the price, ‘‘3s. 6d.’’ Though I have never seen a copy of this 
book, it seems likely to me that the hasty writer of Shamela inac- 
curately condensed its elaborate title to ‘‘A full Answer is a plain 
and true Account, &e.,’’ the ampersand indicating that there was 
more to the name, but it was too much trouble to transcribe it fully. 
We can be sure that Fielding, who admired Hoadly sincerely, would 
have taken delight in deriding a work which attacked the Bishop’s 
notions as heretical. Perhaps it is not irrelevant to add that Mar- 
tock, a town in eastern Somerset near the border of Dorset, is in 


“On the value of this work as an exposition of Hoadly’s latitudinarian 
views see Norman Sykes, op. cit., pp. 150-151, and the same scholar’s Church 
and -onged in England in the XVIIIth Century (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), 
pp. 349-350. 

**Shamela, p. 55. Venus in the Cloyster: or, the Nun in her Smock became 
4 notorious piece of pornography during Edmund Curll’s conflict with the law 
mn 1725-1728 (see Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable Curll [London, 1927], pp. 
98-121), The last item is no doubt Theobald’s Orpheus and Eurydice, a panto- 
mime produced at Covent Garden in February, 1740, which Fielding midiculed 
i The Champion (see especially the issues of Feb. 21 and May 24, 1740). 
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the heart of the Fielding country (probably within a morning's 
walk of Sir Thomas Booby’s country seat in Joseph Andrews) ; and 
Thomas Bowyer, its vicar, may have been known personally to the 
future novelist.** 

Another point worth noting is that the publisher of Bowyer’s 
book was Charles Rivington, under whose imprint appeared the 
first five editions of Pamela. ‘‘He and Osborne shared the credit 
not only of publishing Pamela, but of having suggested to Richard. 
son the idea of a collection of letters, which developed into it.’ 
Rivington also published some of the first books by the founders 
of Methodism, and it should be evident from the quotations given 
above that neither Shamela nor Joseph Andrews has much to say 
in favor of Methodists. 

The most serious fault found in the Methodists by the author of 
each of those works seems to have been, as Parson Adams phrases 
it, their setting up ‘‘the detestable Doctrine of Faith against Good 
Works.’’ This is identical with ‘‘the useful and truly religious Doc. 
trine of Grace’’ that Tickletext sees ‘‘every where inculeated in 
Richardson’s novel.’’ Contemporary references to the antinomian 
bias of Whitefield and Wesley are legion, but perhaps the best gloss 
on what incensed Adams comes from the pen of the parson-novelist 
Richard Graves: 


He [Whitefield] usually made choice of a different text at each meeting; but, 
whatever the subject was, it always ended, like Cato’s speeches in the senate- 
house, with, Delenda est Carthago. ‘‘Down with your good works!’’ with a 
denunciation against self-righteousness, and a recommendation of Faith alone 
in its stead, as if Virtue were inconsistent with the belief of the Gospel .. .” 


44The most complete bibliography of Thomas Bowyer that I know of is in 
the British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books, xxu1 (London, 
1938), 948. It is clear that his attack on Hoadly made some stir. A corrected 
and enlarged edition appeared in 1737; and a lengthy defense of Hoadly’s 
Plain Account published by Thomas Buttonshaw in 1747 is said on the title 
page to be ‘‘in reply to the several answers to it, as Dr. Brett, Dr. Warren, 
Mr. Bowyer, ete.’’ . 

45H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers 1668-1725 (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1922), p. 254. : 

#6According to the D. N. B., ‘‘Charles Rivington brought out one of White- 
field’s earliest works, ‘The Nature and Necessity of a new Birth in Christ 
(1737), and Wesley’s edition of ‘Thomas 4 Kempis’ (1735).’’ 

A Rivington publication ridiculed mercilessly by Fielding was Dr. George 
Cheyne’s Essay on Regimen (1740). The author was a friend of Richardson 8, 
a hostile critic of Joseph Andrews, and reputedly an incipient Methodist. See 
The Champion for June 12, 1740, and Charles F. Mullett, ‘‘The Letters of 
Doctor George Cheyne to Samuel Richardson,’’ Univ. of Missouri Studies, Vol. 
xvii, No. 1. (Columbia, Mo., 1943). 

47The Spiritual Quixote, 2nd ed. (London, 1774), u, 115. 
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The texts of a number of the sermons in which Whitefield and 
Wesley attempted to inculcate the ‘‘truly religious Doctrine of 
Grace’’ have come down to us. Some of these help us to understand 
Parson Adams’s attitude towards Whitefield, but they are even 
more valuable for the light they throw on the characterizations of 
Parson Williams and Shamela. 

Whitefield was fond of interlarding his doctrinal exegesis with 
gibes at his fellow-clergymen. One of the most popular of his early 
sermons has the following passages: 


My Brethren, if Jesus Christ be not Very God of Very God, I would never 
preach the Gospel of Christ again— For it would not be Gospel, that is to 
say, Glad tidings of Salvation; it would be only a System of mere Morality; 
and if so, Seneca, Cicero, or any of the Heathen Philosophers, would be as 
good a Saviour as Jesus of Nazareth. . . . And whatsoever Minister of the 
Church of England makes use of her Forms, and eats of her Bread, and yet 
holds not this Doctrine, (as I fear too many such are not only crept in, but 
countenanced and preferr’d amongst us) such an one belongs only to the 
Synagogue of Satan: He is not a Child or Minister of God — No, he is a Wolf 
in Sheep’s Cloathing: He is none other than a Child and Minister of that 
wicked One the Devil.48. . . What think you then, my Brethren, if I tell you 
that we are to be justified freely thro’ Faith in Jesus Christ, without any 
Regard to any Works or Fitness foreseen in us at all; For Salvation is the 
free Gift of God —I know no Fitness in Man, but a Fitness to be thrown 
into the Lake of Fire and Brimstone for ever.49 


In another sermon Whitefield made it plain that he was particu- 
larly irritated by priests who were pretenders to learning. (Re- 
member Parson Adams and his love for Aeschylus and Homer.) 


But here’s the Misfortune; many of us are not led by, and therefore no Won- 
der, that we cannot talk feelingly of the Holy Ghost — We subscribe to our 
Articles, and make them serve for a Key to get into Church-Preferment, and 
then preach contrary to those very Articles to which we have subscribed — 
Far be it from me, to charge all the Clergy with this hateful Hypocrisy — 
No, blessed be God, there are some left among us, who dare maintain the Doc- 
trine of the Reformation, and preach the Truth, as it is in Jesus — But I 
speak the Truth in Christ, I lye not — The Generality of the Clergy are fallen 
from our Articles, and do not speak agreeable to them, or to the Form of 
sound Words, delivered in the Scriptures — Wo be unto such blind Leaders of 
the Blind! How ean you escape the Damnation of Hell? It is not all your 
Learning (falsely so called), it is not all your Preferments can keep you from 
the just Judgment of God.50 

4sCompare what Adams says about Whitefield’s doctrine: ‘‘for surely that 
Doctrine was coined in Hell, and one would think none but the Devil himself 
could have the Confidence to preach it.’?’ 

4 What think ye of CHRIST? A SERMON PREACHED AT Kennington- 
Common, In the YEAR MDCCXXXIX. BY GEORGE WHITEFIELD, A. B. 
Late of Pembroke College, OXFORD. LONDON: Printed by W. STRAHAN 
ory HUTTON, at the Bible and Sun, without Temple-Bar. 1740.’’ Pp. 

y 

5* The Indwelling of the Spirit, the common Privilege of all Believers. 
A SERMON Preached at the Parish-Chureh of BEXLY in Kent, on Whit- 
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John Wesley was rather more polite but just as insistent on the 
necessity of salvation by faith: 


Wherewithal then shall a sinful man atone for any the least of his sins? With 
his own works? No. Were they ever so many or holy, they are not his own, but 
God’s. . . . Therefore, having nothing, neither righteousness nor works, to 
plead, his mouth is utterly stopped before God. . . . Grace is the source, faith 
the condition, of salvation ... A Greek or Roman, therefore, yea, a Scythian 
or Indian, was without excuse if he did not believe thus much: the being and 
attributes of God, a future state of reward and punishment, and the obliga- 
tory nature of moral virtue. For this is barely the faith of a Heathen.®1, , , 
Can you empty the great deep, drop by drop? Then you may reform us by 
dissuasives from particular vices. But let the ‘righteousness which is of God 
by faith’ be brought in, and so shall its proud waves be stayed. Nothing but 
this can stop the mouths of those who ‘glory in their shame, and openly deny 
the Lord that brought them.’ They can talk as sublimely of the law, as he 
that hath it written by God in his heart. To hear them speak on this head 
might incline one to think they were not far from the kingdom of God: but 
take them out of the law into the gospel; begin with the righteousness of 
faith, with Christ, ‘the end of the law to every one that believeth’; and those 
who but now appeared almost, if not altogether Christians, stand confessed 
the sons of perdition; as far from life and salvation (God be merciful unto 
them!) as the depth of hell from the height of Heaven.52 


Nothing could be clearer than the fact that Parson Williams was 
intended, at least in part, as a portrait of the kind of clergyman 
who agreed with Whitefield and Wesley on the question of Faith vs. 
Good Works. Shamela has been carefully trained by her paramour 
and mentor to believe that any action is permissible to one who has 
the proper kind of faith. 

Many parts of Shamela’s correspondence might be cited to illus- 
trate Williams’s ethical views. One of the most illuminating appears 
when Shamela — for the edification of her mother, who seems to 
have risen from her lowly beginnings as orange-girl in the play- 


sunday, 1739. BY GEORGE WHITEFIELD, A. B. of Pembroke College, Oz- 
ford. Published at the Request of the VICAR and many of the Hearers. LON- 
DON: Printed by W. STRAHAN, and sold at Mr. JAMES HUTTON’S, with- 
out Temple-Bar, for the Benefit of the School-house now erecting for the Col- 
liers in Kingswood, near Bristol. 1739.’’ P. 11. Title-pages of this sort are 
alluded to by the bookseller who gives Adams advice about marketing his 
sermons: ‘‘we could say in the Title-page, published at the earnest Request 
of the Congregation, or the Inhabitants.’’ See Joseph Andrews, 1, 83. 

51Remarks about heathen morality such as those quoted from Whitefield 
and Wesley were no doubt in Adams’s mind when he declared: ‘‘my own 
Opinion . . . hath always been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or Heathen, 
are [sic] more acceptable in the Sight of their Creator, than a vicious and 
wicked Christian, tho’ his Faith was as perfectly orthodox as St. Paul’s him- 
self.’? See Joseph Andrews, I, 86. 

52John Wesley, ‘‘Salvation by Faith: A Gospel for Sinners. A Sermon 
preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the University on 11 June 1738.’’ in 
Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century Illustrated from Writers of the 
Period, ed. J. M. Creed and J. S. Boys Smith (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), 
pp. 154, 155, 163-164. 
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house to the enviable position of Covent Garden bawd**— describes 
a sermon she has heard Williams deliver. Note the resemblance to 
Wesley’s attack on those who talk ‘‘of the law.’’ 


.,.. he shewed us that the Bible doth not require too much Goodness of us, 
and that People very often call things Goodness that are not so. That to go 
to Church, and to pray, and to sing Psalms, and to honour the Clergy, and 
repent, is true Religion; and ’tis not doing good to one another, for that is 
one of the greatest Sins we can commit, when we don’t do it for the sake of 
Religion. That those People who talk of Vartue and Morality, are the wickedest 
of all Persons. That ’tis not what we do, but what we believe, that must save 
us, and a great many other good Things; I wish I could remember them all.5+ 


How Williams was wont to apply his theory that ‘‘’tis not what 
we do, but what we believe, that must save us’’ is revealed in the 
ludicrous casuistry with which he woos Shamela. Before her mar- 
riage to Booby he addresses her as one ‘‘ whom after those Endear- 
ments which have passed between us, I must in some Respects esti- 
mate as my Wife: For tho’ the Omission of the Service was a Sin; 
yet, as I have told you, it was a venial One, of which I have truly 
repented, as I hope you have; and also that you have continued 
the wholesome Office of reading good Books, and are improved in 
your Psalmody.’’ And he concludes by promising to spend the next 
Sunday evening with her ‘‘in Pleasures, which tho’ not strictly in- 
nocent, are however to be purged away by frequent and sincere Re- 
pentanee.’”** After Shamela has become the Squire’s wife, Wil- 
liams takes the unnecessary precaution of easing her conscience 
with a lecture on the sanctity of adultery: 


As he went along, he began to discourse very learnedly, and told me the 
Flesh and the Spirit were two distinct Matters, which had not the least relation 
to each other. That all immaterial Substances (those were his very Words) such 
as Love, Desire, and so forth, were guided by the Spirit. But fine Houses, large 
Estates, Coaches and dainty Entertainments were the Product of the Flesh. 
Therefore, says he, my Dear, you have two Husbands, one the object of your 
Love, and to satisfy your Desire; the other the Object of your Necessity, and 
to furnish you with those other conveniences . .. as then the Spirit is pref- 
erable to the Flesh, so am I preferable to your other Husband, to whom I 
am antecedent in Time likewise. I say these things, my Dear, (said he) to 
satisfie your Conscience. A, Fig for my Conscience, said I, when shall I meet 
you again in the Garden ?5¢ 

‘8She writes to Shamela: ‘‘When Mrs. Jervis thinks of coming to Town, I 
believe I can procure her a good House, and fit for the Business.’’? Her vul- 
garity is exceeded only by her piety; she has an interest in ‘‘ good Books’’ 
and contributes to her daughter’s library. One of her letters to Shamela con- 
cludes: ‘‘I have inclosed you one of Mr. Whitefield’s Sermons, and also the 
Dealings with him.’? See Shamela, pp. 22, 24. 

4Shamela, pp. 38-39. 

"SShamela, pp. 37-38. 

6Shamela, pp. 68-69. 
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Thus does the author of Shamela demonstrate the convenience of the 
truly religious Doctrine of Grace, which manifestly teaches that 
‘‘the Spirit is preferable to the Flesh.’’*’ 

Williams’s sermon which showed that ‘‘the Bible doth not re- 
quire too much Goodness of us’’ was preached, according to Sha- 
mela, from the text: ‘‘Be not Righteous over-much.’’ This is one 
of the most ingenious strokes in Shamela, and is entirely character- 
istic of Fielding’s satiric methods. In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the publication of Shamela the most widely discussed attack 
on Whitefield and the Methodists delivered from an English pulpit 
was a sermon on precisely the same text. Whitefield made the fol- 
lowing entry in his Journal for Sunday, April 29, 1739: 


At Ten, went to Christ-Church and heard Dr Trapp preach most vehemently 
against me and my Friends, upon these Words, Be not Righteous over-much, 
why shouldst thou destroy thyself? God gave me great Serenity of Mind. But 
alas! the Preacher was not so calm as I wish’d him. His Sermon was founded 


57It is probably significant that one of Fielding’s favorite clerical writers, 
the Restoration divine Dr. Robert South, was a sardonic critic of Antinomians. 
Passages from South’s sermons such as the following might have given sug- 
gestions to the creator of Parson Williams: ‘‘... nothing speaks so full and 
home to the very inmost Desires of his [corrupt man’s] Soul, as those Doe- 
trines and Opinions, which would persuade him, that it may, and shall be well 
with him hereafter, without any Necessity of his living well here. Which great 
Mystery of Iniquity being carefully managed by the utmost Skill of the Temp- 
ter, and greedily embraced by a Man’s own treacherous Affections, lies at the 
bottom of all false Religions, and eats out the very Heart and Vitals of the 
True. For in the Strength of this, some hope to be saved by believing well 
... and some by shedding a few insipid Tears, and uttering a few hard Words 
against those Sins which they have no other Controversy with, but that they 
were so unkind as to leave the Sinner before he was willing to leave them. 
For, all this Men can well enough submit to, as not forcing them to abandon 
any one of their beloved Lusts. And therefore they will not think themselves 
hardly dealt with though you require Yaith of them, if you will but dispense 
with Good Works.’’ (South’s Sermons, 3rd ed. [London, 1715], m1, 135.) 

As is shown by the numerous references to South in The Champion (see, for 
example, the issues of Nov. 17, 20, Dec. 27, 1739, and Jan. 22, Feb. 14, March 
6, April 15, 1740), Fielding was taking ideas from his sermons not long before 
Shamela was written. 

In 1916 de Castro noted that Shamela’s exclamation (p. 46): ‘‘ How sweet 
is Revenge: Sure the Sermon Book is in the Right, in calling it sweetest Mor- 
sel the Devil ever dropped into the Mouth of a Sinner’’ has this parallel in 
The Champion for Feb. 2, 1740: ‘‘Revenge, which Dr. South calls, the most 
delicious Morsel that the Devil ever dropped into the Mouth of a Sinner”; 
and recently C. R. Greene has called attention to an amusing variation 1 
Fielding’s Mock Doctor (1732), where Dorcas says in scene vi (2nd ed., p. 
12): ‘‘Revenge is surely the most delicious Morsel the Devil ever dropt into 
the Mouth of a Woman.’’ (See Modern Language Notes, 11x, 571.) South’s 
original wording is: ‘‘ Revenge is certainly the most luscious Morsel that the 
Devil can put into the Sinner’s mouth.’’ (Sermons, op. cit., 1, 381.) Can any 
one think it likely that two writers would chance to alter South’s ‘‘the Devil 
can put into the Sinner’s mouth’’ in exactly the same way? 
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upon wrong Suppositions (the necessary Consequence of hearing with other 
Men’s Ears) not to say there were many direct Untruths in it; and he argued 
so strenuously against all inward Feelings, that he plainly proved, that, with 
all his Learning, he knew nothing yet as he ought to know. I pray God rebuke 
his Spirit, and grant that Sermon may never rise up in Judgment against 


him.58 

Dr. Joseph Trapp, who had held: the first professorship of poetry 
at Oxford (Fielding makes fun of his translation of Virgil in the 
mock-eritical notes to The Vernon-iad), resented Whitefield’s slurs 
upon learned clergymen and proceeded to put the young upstart 
in his place. We can imagine Whitefield’s great serenity of mind 
when he listened to such stinging rebukes as these: 


Suppose a raw Novice, very lately initiated into holy Orders, shall, upon the 
Principle of being righteous over-much, take upon him, at his first setting out, 
to execute, as it were, the Office of an Apostle, to be a Teacher, not only of 
all the Laity, in all Parts of the Kingdom, but of the Teachers themselves, 
the learned Clergy; to reflect upon, and censure them as if they did not know 
their Duty, or would not do it without being instructed, and reprov’d by 
Him; what is This but an Outrage, upon common Decency, and common Sense, 
the Height of Presumption, Confidence, and Self-Sufficiency . . . Surely it is 
shocking, and prodigious, for so young a Son of Levi to take so much upon 
him.59 

It is certain that before the appearance of Shamela Fielding had 
taken note of Trapp’s sermon, because of the allusions to it in The 
Champion. In the second chapter of his ‘‘ Apology for the Clergy’’ 
(April 5, 1740), where Fielding recommends inter alia forgiveness 
of debts and plain living to ministers, he remarkes twice that he 
would avoid being ‘‘righteous over-much’’ in his interpretations of 
the Scripture.’ But the most valuable reference to Trapp in The 
Champion for our purpose occurs in the issue of May 24, 1740. This 
paper, a Lucianic vision foreshadowing A Journey from This 
World to the Next, shows Charon and Mercury stripping vices and 
follies from some of Fielding’s contemporaries — among whom are 
Cibber and Walpole —in preparation for the journey across the 


Styx. Whitefield, it seems, is overloaded with religion. 


58Quoted from the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1739, p. 329. 

59Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1739, p. 289 (an extract from Trapp’s ser- 
mon, which was published in the same month). 

Interesting contemporary comment on Whitefield and Trapp is found in a 
letter from Lady Hertford to Lady Pomfret dated September 1, 1739. Lady 
Hertford was not an unsympathetic critic of the early Methodists, but (like 
Trapp) she took offense at their intolerance: ‘‘What appears to me most 
lamable in the Methodists is the uncharitable opinions they entertain in re- 
gard to the salvation of all who do not think and live after their way.’’ See 
Helen Sard Hughes, The Gentle Hertford (New York, 1940), pp. 367-368. 

‘The Champion, 11, 75, 77. 
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A young Man with a meagre Aspect followed him [Cibber], who, as I heard, 
was the great Methodist. He was desired to lay aside that vast Quantity of 
Religion, but was some time obstinate, till he was at last prevailed on by sev- 
eral Men in black, one of whom enlarged on the Folly of being righteous 
over-much. He then took his Religion, and distributed it amongst all the black 
Gentry, and they afterwards went all into the Boat without any more Inter- 
ruption.®1 
We can hardly regard ‘‘the great Methodist’’ as the sole object 
of this attack. Although he has too much religion, his clerical critics 
have too little, and it is necessary to divide Whitefield’s excess load 
among them before all are properly supplied. This revelation of 
Fielding’s attitude toward the Methodists and their opponents 
sheds light on Williams’s use of ‘‘Be not Righteous over-much.”’ 
It is an exquisite touch, I think, to have the parson who is such a 
hearty subscriber to the Methodist ‘‘down with Good Works’’ doc- 
trine preach on a text that had become associated with the detrac- 
tors of Methodism. Such double-barreled or topsy-turvy satire was 
a favorite weapon with Fielding,®? and in my opinion its presence 
in Shamela helps to confirm the theory of his authorship. 

Parson Williams is meant to be a personification of vices pos- 
sessed by bad clergymen. It would be a mistake to consider him 
merely a rascally disciple of Whitefield, or a caricature of the par- 
sons who praised Pamela, or a satiric imitation of Richardson’s 
Reverend Mr. Williams, or an example of the stock figure of the 
libidinous priest.** His character is a synthesis that is set up as a 
warning to the clergy of 1741. The earnest didactic purpose behind 
the portrait is expressed clearly in Parson Oliver’s summary near 
the end of the book: 


As to the Character of Parson Williams, I am sorry it is a true one. Indeed 
those who do not know him, will hardly believe it so; but what Scandal doth 
it throw on the Order to have one bad Member, unless they endeavour to 
screen and protect him? In him you see a Picture of almost every Vice ex- 


posed in nauseous and odious Colours; and if a Clergyman would ask me by 


what Pattern he should form himself, I would say, Be the reverse of Wil- 
liams: So far therefore he may be of use to the Clergy themselves, and though 
God forbid there should be many Williams’s amongst them, you and I are too 
honest to pretend, that the Body wants no Reformation.%4 


The clergy, then, will do harm to their order if they fail to expose 


61The Champion, i, 257. 

62Typical examples are the treatment of Fielding’s political friends in The 
Opposition. a Vision (pub. December, 1741) and the ridicule of Walpole 4s 
both Wild and Johnson in Book IV of Jonathan Wild. 

63An early specimen of Fielding’s skill at drawing this stock type appears 
in The Old Debauchees (1732). 

64Shamela, pp. 76-77. 
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evil members like Williams; and the author of Shamela is perform- 
ing a valuable service in describing the kind of men that should 
be rooted out. Obviously he should not be accused of having con- 
tempt for the clergy when he wishes to improve the quality of their 
membership. His quarrel is with unworthy individuals, not with 
the body as a whole. 

As we have seen before, when Parson Oliver speaks. seriously on 
the clergy, he is likely to echo passages that have long been accepted 
as Fielding’s work. It should not be surprising, therefore, to learn 
that the ‘‘ Apology for the Clergy’’ papers in The Champion offer 
strikingly close parallels in thought and phrase to Oliver’s explana- 
tion of Williams’ significance. In the issue of March 29, 1740, Field- 
ing gives his reasons for embarking on a defense of the clergy and 
distinguishes between criticism of individuals and contempt for the 
body as a whole. 


...I have already condemn’d the Custom of throwing Scandal on a whole 
Profession for the Vices of some particular Members.65 Can any Thing be 
more unreasonable than to cast an Odium on the Professions of Divinity, Law, 
and Physic, because there have been absurd or wicked Divines, Lawyers, and 
Physicians? 

But there is an Error directly opposite to this, which may likewise deserve 
Correction. I mean that Protection which some Persons would draw from their 
Professions, who, when they are justly censured for their Actions, retreat (if 
I may say so) behind the Walls of their Order, and endeavour to represent 
our Attacs [sic] on the Individual to be levelled at the whole Body. Whereas, 
the Profession should give no more Security to the Man than the Man should 
bring a Disgrace on his Profession... . 

I have heard of a Pamphlet, called Reasons of the Contempt of the Clergy.6® 
If by the Clergy, the Author means the Order, I hope there is no such Con- 
tempt; nay, I will venture to say, there is not among sensible and sober Men, 
the only Persons whose ill Opinion is to be valued . . . This Contempt, there- 
fore, must be meant of particular Clergymen . .. Human Frailty is indeed 
such, that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to preserve any Body (espe- 
cially so large a one) from some rotten Members, but the utmost Care is here 
taken on that Regard... . 

If, notwithstanding all this Care, a few unworthy Members ereep in, it is 
certainly doing a serviceable Office to the Body to detect and expose them; nay, 
it is what the Sound and uncorrupt Part should not only be pleas’d with, but 
themselves endeavour to execute, especially if they are suspicious of, or of- 
fended at Contempt or Ridicule, which can never fall with any Weight on the 
Order itself, or on any Clergyman, who is not really a Scandal to it.67 

See The Champion for February 12 and Mareh 6, 1740. 

6¢Perhaps the same as The Contempt of the Clergy Considered; in a Letter 
to a Friend. By an impartial hand (1739), described by Norman Sykes as ‘‘a 
valuable pamphlet, giving a review of the complaints urged against the clergy, 
4 moderate defence of their conduct, with suggestions for the reform of cer- 
tain glaring abuses, and a suggestive examination of the relative standards of 
elerical and lay morality.’? See his Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1926), pp. 211ff. 

*'The Champion, 1, 45-57. A few lines later Fielding says, ‘‘I shall here 
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The ‘‘ Apology for the Clergy’’ concludes with an eloquent paper 
(The Champion, April 29, 1740) in which Fielding gives contrast. 
ing ‘‘characters’’ of good and bad clergymen. This should be read 
by everyone who is interested in the clerical figures of his novels, } 
Everything said about good parsons is exemplified in the character 
of Parson Adams, and most of the features of the bad are found in 
the portrait of Parson Williams. The ‘‘character’’ of the bad clergy. 
man begins, ‘‘Let us suppose then, a Man of loose Morals, proud, 
malevolent, vain, rapacious, and revengeful’’— which is a perfect 
description of Williams; and ends in a way that reminds one of 
Oliver’s ‘‘God forbid there should be many Williams’s amongst 
them’’: 

Perhaps it will be said I have drawn a Monster, and not a Portrait taken from 
Life. God forbid it should; but it is not sufficient that the whole does not re- 
semble; for he who hath but an Eye, a Nose, a single Feature in this de- 


formed Figure, can challenge none of the Honours due to a Minister of the 
Gospel."s 


In the final paragraph of the ‘‘ Apology,’’ where Fielding reaffirms 
his serious purpose in discussing the clergy, he voices sentiments 
that would certainly have been shared by Parson Oliver: 

I have thus finished what I intended, and what I begun with a good Design; 
for as nothing can hurt Religion so much as a Contempt of the Clergy, 80 
nothing can justify or indeed cause any such Contempt but their own bad 


Lives. If there are any therefore among them who want Reformation in this 
Particular, it would be a truly Episcopal Office to attempt it.°9 


The quotations just given from The Champion show that only a 
few months before the publication of Pamela Fielding was devot- 
ing a good deal of careful thought to the current criticism of the 
clergy. Then, after the novel became the talk of the town, when he 
saw parsons applauding what he considered a foolish, immoral book, 
he must have felt that they were deliberately inviting that contempt 
for their order about which they appeared to be so sensitive. They 
deserved the satirist’s lash, especially for regarding the portrait 
of the fatuous busybody who wanted to marry Pamela as a compli- 
ment to the clergy. ‘‘In Parson Williams,’’ says Oliver, referring 


attempt to set a Clergyman in a just and true Light.’’ Shamela is described 
on its title-page as a work in which ‘‘all the matchless ARTS of that young 
Politician [Pamela], [are] set in a true and just Light.’’ Downs (p. x of his 
ed. of Shamela) has called attention to similar phraseology in a newspaper 
advertisement of Jonathan Wild. 

68The Champion, ul, 121. 

69The Champion, 124. 
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to Richardson’s clergyman, ‘‘who is represented as a faultless char- 
acter, we see a busy Fellow, intermeddling with the Private Affairs 
of his Patron, whom he is ungratefully forward to expose and con- 
demn on every Occasion.’’”° : 

The satire in Shamela has two main functions: (1) to ridicule a 
silly story ostensibly describing the life of a real girl (and inci- 
dentally to make fun of some other biographies of doubtful ac- 
curacy) ; (2) to reprimand the clergy, who were making themselves 
a laughing-stock by their praise of Pamela. The burlesque was 
shaped to fit this twofold purpose. Parson Williams, a minor figure 
in Richardson, was elevated to equal rank with Shamela. He is the 
leading male character, even more important than Squire Booby. 
And to make the attack on erring parsons unmistakably clear, the 
author devised the framework of the Oliver-Tickletext correspond- 
ence with its serious criticism and interpretations. 

Perhaps the greatest value of Shamela as a link between Pamela 
and Joseph Andrews lies in the fact that the characterization of 
Parson Williams helps to explain the evolution of Parson Adams. 
Joseph Andrews was a reaction to Pamela in the sense that it was 
Fielding’s demonstration of how an extended piece of prose fiction 
should be written, which, as he saw it, was as differently as pos- 
sible from Pamela, ‘‘in the Manner of Cervantes.’’ In other words, 
Joseph Andrews was offered to the reading public as a clear-cut 
contrast to Pamela, not as a travesty. One of the strangest fallacies 
constantly recurring in our histories of literature is the theory that 
Fielding began Joseph Andrews with the intention of parodying 
Pamela, then by some quirk of fate got interested in Parson Adams, 
forgot about the parody, and accidentally created the most memor- 
able clergyman in English fiction.”: But Fielding had already writ- 


7Shamela, p. 78. Compare the Introduction to the second edition of Pamela 
(Shakespeare Head ed., 1, xxiv): ‘‘ And there, too, broods the kind and eredu- 
lous Parson WILLIAMS’S Dove, (without serpentine Mixture) hatching Pity 
and Affection, for an Honesty so sincere, and, so silly!’’ 

"0f course the reader of Joseph Andrews is supposed to recall the absurdity 
of certain characters and situations in Pamela. But the satiric effect is achieved 
by a comic inversion of Richardson’s material rather than by mimiery or 
parody. The difference becomes clear immediately when one compares the at- 
tempted seduction of Joseph by Lady Booby in dishabille with the burlesque 
mitations of Richardson’s bedroom scenes in Shamela. 

I have never been able to see why the Preface to Joseph Andrews should 
he considered an afterthought, though the critics who maintain that the novel 
8 4 parody which got out of hand must perforce so regard it. They should be 
reminded that after describing the ‘‘comie Epic-Poem in Prose’? in his Pref- 
ace, Fielding concludes: ‘‘Having thus distinguished Joseph Andrews from 
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ten his parody of Pamela, and it had suited his purpose in Shamela 
to make its leading male character the most contemptible parson he 
could invent. When he planned a book that was to differ toto caelo 
from Pamela, it was almost inevitable that he should think of mak. 
ing its central character a truly admirable parson. I, for one, am 
convinced that Parson Adams had been born in his creator’s brain 
before the opening chapters of Joseph Andrews were put on paper. 
If this seems too much like airy theorizing, let us turn to the final 
paragraph of the Preface to Joseph Andrews : 


As to the Character of Adams [writes Fielding], as it is the most glaring 
in the whole, so I conceive it is not to be found in any Book now extant. It 
is designed a Character of perfect Simplicity; and as the Goodness of his 
Heart will recommend him to the Good-natured; so I hope it will excuse me 
to the Gentlemen of his Cloth; for whom, while they are worthy of their sae- 
red Order, no Man can possibly have a greater Respect. 


And this, it will be recalled, is Parson Oliver’s comment on Wil- 
liams: 


As to the Character of Parson Williams [writes Fielding], I am sorry it is 
a true one. Indeed those who do not know him, will hardly believe it so... 
In him you see a Picture of almost every Vice exposed in nauseous and odious 
Colours . . . So far therefore he may be of use to the Clergy themselves, and 
though God forbid there should be many Williams’s amongst them, you and 
I are too honest to pretend, that the Body wants no Reformaticn. 


the Productions of Romance Writers on the one Hand, and Burlesque Writers 
on the other, and given some few very short Hints (for I intended no more) 
of this Species of Writing, which I have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted 
in our Language; I shall leave to my good-natur’d Reader to apply my Piece 
to my Observations. . . .’? How could Fielding have stated more plainly that 
he was not trying to produce a burlesque novel and that his work was the 
result of deliberate planning? Why, in short, should the satire on Pamela in 
Joseph Andrews be viewed as an indication that the comic epic in prose was 
developed by an author who didn’t know where he was going when he started 
to write? 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THREE ETYMOLOGIES 


I. Interlope, interloper. 
The NED attests this word-family in the following meanings: 


To interlope (into) intrans. verb is attested, in the meaning ‘to intrude 
within the domain of another, to traffic without a proper license,’ first in 1603- 
27 (‘fall the interloping merchants trading in those countries [Russia] without 
leave of the [Russia] Company’’), in transitive use with the meaning ‘to in- 
troduce improperly or out of place, to foist in, intercalate’ a. 1641: ‘Aaron... 
interloped ... a typicall Priesthood . . . unto the Jews,’ 1642: ‘I know the 
Antiquaries of that Church have interloped an Anacleutus between these two,’ 
1659: ‘Grotius interlopes the following passage’; the noun interloper ‘an un- 
authorized trader’ occurs c. 1590 (enterlopers from ‘Dutchland’ in Russia). 


As concerns the etymology of this word, the NED remarks: 


No form nor cognate of these words is found in any other language until 
after 1700, when the English sb. was adopted in Fr. as interlopre (Savary 
Dict. de Comm. 1723), now interlope, applied to a ship,! and to a limited ex- 
tent in Du. and LG... . In Du. enterlooper is expressly stated in 1768 to be 
‘van de Engelse ontleend’. . . . About 1600, interlopers, intermeddlers, strad- 
dlers, straggling Englishmen, occur as appellations of the same persons... . 
Some of these synonyms suggest connexion with land-loper ‘vagabond, vagrant, 
straggler,’ in common use before 1680 in place of the earlier land-leaper 
(1362-1621), lope being the form of leap in eastern and some north-midl. dia- 
lects... . It seems probable therefore that the two elements of interloper are 
identical with those of inter-meddler and land-loper respectively; at least, 
this seems more likely than that the word should have been compounded of the 
L, and Engl. prefix inter- and the Du. or LG. lépen, loopen to run ..., a 
combination which could not well have arisen in England, and of which we 
have no historical indication in any foreign parts where English and Dutch 
traders came into contact. The earliest known references to the practices of 
interlopers are in connexion with the Russia Company. ... But the word soon 
became a well-known term in connexion with the trade of the East India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1600. 


The combination in English of the learned suffix inter- with a 
dialectal form of to leap is not too convincing. I propose for the verb 
to interlope the Latin interpolare ‘to interpolate,’ in the form *to 
interpole (which is once attested in 1677, as a mathematical term, 
but which could have come into existence earlier) ; this form would 
have become altered by popular metathesis, while to interpolate 
(attested in 1612) could remain unaltered because of the more 
learned character of the -ate verbs. A sentence such as ‘Grotius in- 


But our modern etymological dictionaries of French attest vaisseau mar- 
chand interlope as early as 1691 in the Mercure galant. 
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terlopes the following passage’ shows evidently the original mean. 
ing ‘to interpolate in a text.” We must bear in mind how great, in 
the first days of Protestantism when the tendency was to free the 
Biblical text from secondary accretions (‘ex fontibus praedicare’), 
was the aversion against those ‘interpolations’ of which the Church 7 
might have been guilty. When Milton (in a passage quoted by the 
Universal Dictionary) says: ‘‘You should have given as much hon. 
our to the word ... without the interloping of the liturgy for them 
to bite at,’’ the enemy of the Word is evidently the Interpolation. 

From the sphere of the preachers the word must have descended 
into other realms:* in French we have an interpolateur ‘second- 
hand dealer’ attested in 1671 (perhaps coined after Lat. interpo. 
lator ‘falsifier’). But it was especially in Spain, where the Chureh 
of the Counter Reformation insisted similarly on the purity of tra- 
dition, that interpolar has been altered by the populace and adapted 
to worldly usages — as we may learn from certain remarks of Prof. 
Corominas and myself in Anales del Instituto de Lingiiistica (Men- 
doza, Argentina), 1, 162; m, 177 and 182): tripwlar (< *entripo- 
lar), in Spanish dialectal speech, means, among other things, ‘to mix 
one liquid with another,’ ‘to induce somebody to take part in dis- 


astrous undertakings, to compromise,’ ‘to sophisticate, alter,’ ‘to 
replace members of the crew of a ship,’ ‘to hire a crew,’ etc. Thus, 
the English intermeddlers or stragglers must be understood as ‘in- 
terpolating themselves’ into the affairs of the Russia or East India 
Companies.* 


2. Jam, jamble, jumble. 


The verb to jam(b) ‘to press or squeeze an object tightly between 
two converging bodies or surfaces, to wedge or fix immovably in an 
opening,’ ete. (attested since 1719: De Foe ‘‘ [the ship] jamm’d in 
between two rocks’’) is explained by the NED as a variant of a 
root cham(b) ‘to bite, to chew’: ‘‘Possibly the group is an il 
stance of recent onomatopoeia: Wedgwood gives instances showing 
that cham(b), jam(b) are natural representatives of the action oF 
sound of the jaws in diverse and distant languages.’’ But it seems 
to me preferable to look for a less vague point of reference — quite 
apart from the fact that to jam does not mean ‘to bite, to chew’ 4 


2The Eng. phrase interpolate fever ‘intermittent f.’ as a medical term is 
attested earlier (1547), and corresponds to Fr. ficvre interpolée attested 1503. 

8The more popular enter- forms which are found along with inter-, corre 
spond to enterpone, enterpose, found along with interpone, interpose, ete. 
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does to cham(p). I would propose a French dialectal origin: Haust, 
Etymologies wallonnes et frangaises, p. 70, has attested a Walloon 
verb djamer ‘to couple,’ ‘to yoke together’ as the indigenous rep- 
resentatives of Latin geminare; thus Eng. to jam ‘to squeeze be- 
tween two converging bodies’ would represent simply an Old Fr. 
*jamer (which may have spread over a larger area than Walloon) 
in the meaning ‘to yoke together,’ which could easily have devel- 
oped to that of ‘to fix immovably, to wedge into.’ To jam ‘to wedge 
an object between two others’ must have had a development similar 
to that of the verb to sandwich, which, also denotes the wedging 
of an object between ‘twins.’ The meanings ‘to crowd,’ ‘to apply 
with force and suddenness, to force as if by jamming’ (to jam a bill 
through a legislature), ‘to crush or bruise’ (Webster) must be sec- 
ondary. The -a- from Lat. -e- before nasal is just like what we have 
in the Walloon form djamer, which, although a genuine representa- 
tive of an old popular word, has turned up only in the nineteenth 
century. 

Once geminare is shown to have survived in English, why could not 
the same hold true for gemellare > Fr. jumeler?* This Romance 
word can surely be recognized in Eng. to jumble, which is explained 


| to by the NED as: ‘‘Known only from 16th ec. [1529: ‘To iumbyll, to 
am strombyll, to tumbyll down like folys’], and without cognate words: 
- ef. bumble, fumble, mumble, rumble, stumble, tumble.’’ In this 
ndia there are, as a matter of fact, several French words to be discerned : 
tumble < OF tumer + diminutive -le; fumble < dial. Fr. femeller, 
fumeler ‘arracher le chanvre male’, i.e. ‘to tear out the male hemp’ 
yee (since the male plant is smaller than the female, the botanical facts 
) an are reversed in popular nomenclature: femella > Fr. femelle > 
1 in Eng. fimble is the name of the male hemp, cf. FEW). In the same 
yf a manner we can explain jumble ‘to mingle together or mix up in 
in- confusion and disorder’ as a Fr. jumeler (< Lat. gemellare) ‘to 
ring couple, to twin,’ from jumeauw ‘twin,’ attested in the 12th century. 

or 
‘To gemellare there must be added in French the jamelz which figures along 
pms with fuz ‘poles’ in the description of Ganelon’s punishment (in the Chanson 
nite de Roland, line 3739): this jamelz is probably neither ‘cAble, corde’ (Gode- 
; froy) nor ‘gambril’ (Jenkins), but, originally, the ‘hames,’ the two curved 
o pieces of wood placed over the collar of a draught-horse, cf. dial.-Eng. jambles 
(Wright), as well as the Norm. jamelier ‘ouvrier qui fabriquait des jougs,’ 

n is Which points to a jamel ‘hame’ (Moisy). 

503. I wonder if jam ‘preserves’ (attested in the 18th century), which has been 
re: explained as referring to the result of ‘squeezing,’ is not rather the OF jame 


‘pitch’? (< Lat. gemma), hence ‘glutinous substance.’ 
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The Dict. gén. attests the French verb in the meaning ‘accoupler 


deux objets semblables et semblablement disposés’ only as late as ¢ 


1765, but in the case of such a highly technical word, a late attesta- 
tion is easily understandable. In English, stress must have been laid 


on the coupling of dissimilar objects; a meaning ‘to crowd,’ just / 


as we find it in to jam, must be supposed as an intermediary link 
between ‘to twin’ and ‘to mingle.’ 

Finally, to jamble, attested in 1761 and said of bells, must be, as 
the NED says, a variant of to jangle, evidently influenced by jam 
or jumble. 


3. Rubbish. 


The first attestation of this word occurs in an Anglo-French text: 
1392-3 (Rolls of Parliament): ‘‘ge nulle . . . gette ne mette... 
fymes ordures, mukes rubbouses, ou lastage, en la dite ewe . . . entre 
les lieux sus ditz’’ (in a parallel Latin text this rubbouses appears 
as rubbosa) ; the oldest English forms are robous, robows, robeu, 
while Palsgrave attests a form robrische. As to the etymology, the 


NED, in opposition to Skeat, states that the word is ‘‘of obscure J 


origin; app. related in some way to Rubble, but it is difficult to 
regard the early forms as AF. plurals of robel, ruble [the first 
forms of rubble in English, attested since 1400], esp. in the absence 
of any evidence that these are themselves of Fr. origin.’’ 

I propose the OF word family reborser ‘to brush the hair the 
wrong way,’ ‘to stem the tide,’ ‘to act in opposition against some- 
thing or somebody,’ ‘to retrace one’s steps,’ which survives in mod. 
Fr. a rebours, a rebrousse-poil, rebrousser (son) chemin (< Lat. re- 
burrus ‘with the hair standing on end’ + *bruscia > OF bro(i)sse 
‘brush,’ broussailles ‘shrubbery’: Gamillscheg). In Lorraine patois 
we have a rebroh, rebrost ‘abgefallene Tannenzweige, die sich ver- 
schlingen’ (REW s.v. reburrus), i.e. a *rebrous in a meaning some- 
what parallel to that of méquis, the word used in Corsica to describe 
the accumulation of tree branches, shrubbery, tree stumps, ete.— 
in short, everything that can obstruct passage through a forest. 
This meaning must be underlying the OF noun reb(r)ois ‘resis 
tance’ (<rebours + broisse ‘brush’), as it is found, in the 14th 
century, in Cuvelier’s ‘Bertrand du Gueselin’: ‘‘car on y mettront 
defences et rebrois,’’ variant rebois: Godefroy translates ‘ce qui 
sert 4 résister, rempart’ (we may suppose that this reb(r)ois was 
originally a ‘maquis’). 
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Anglo-French rubbouses, Anglo-Lat. rubbosa represent a femi- 
nine *rebourse, *rebousse (cf. the Prov. feminine rebrousso ‘mésaven- 
ture’); the robrisshe form of Palsgrave may quite well be as pri- 
mary as the forms without -r-, which are due to a dissimilation: the 
forms both with and without -r- are attested in Old French. The 
-o- (-u-) in the protonic syllable has a parallel in *renione > Fr. 
rognon, representing an assimilation to the tonic -o- which runs 
counter to the more usual dissimilation 0-6 > e-6 (sorére > OF 
serour, rotundus > OF réont) ; it is well known, however, that two 
opposite trends can very easily coexist in the case of assimilation 
and dissimilation. Thus the heap of debris to which rubbish orig- 
inally referred was a pile not of stone, but of branches, and the 
main idea was not that of worthlessness but of obstructiveness. 


The Johns Hopkins University LEO SPITZER 


CHAUCER THE PATRIOT 


Chaucer in 1378 was greater in life than in letters. Ox May 10, 
1378, he was given royal letters of protection to go ‘‘abroad on the 
king’s service,’’ that is, to Milan, Italy, ‘‘for certain affairs touch- 
ing the expedition of the King’s war.’’ But, as I have shown else- 
where,‘ this was forty-four days after the death of Pope Gregory 
XI, the French-born pope who had recently returned to Rome 
from Avignon: in other words time enough for the news of the 
death of Gregory to reach London. 

The confidence in Chaucer, the loyal English public servant, 
formed part of a larger pattern, centering moreover round the Cus- 
toms office. It was a dark hour for England in 1377-8, what with 
the senility and death of the aged King Edward III, a successor 
young in years and judgment on the throne, defeats in France as 
well as a threatened invasion by the foreign foe. One of the acts 
of the new Parliament (sat October 13 to November 28, 1377)— 
“a remarkable illustration of the continuity of popular sentiment’’ 
—was the appointment of two treasurers of war; this was done, 
significantly, at the request of the commons who were willing to 
grant a subsidy provided it was spent ‘‘solely’’ for the prosecution 
of the French war.? The two treasurers appointed were two promi- 
nent London merchants, William Walworth and John Philpot. 


1In a forthcoming paper in MLN. 
a of State Papers, 1377-81, 99; Rot. Parl., m1, 7.34; ef. Tout, 332, 
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It is a notable fact that these two influential commercial mag. 
nates served under Chaucer at the Customs. Walworth served from 
July 27 to November 15, 1375; his friend and supporter, John 
Philpot, was appointed collector September 24, 1377 (Chaucer had 
been reappointed Comptroller the preceding June 22, the day Rich. 
ard II came to the throne); in other words, a short time before 
Parliament that was carrying out the principles of the Good Parlia- 
ment convened. 

In the light of the above, other records take on a new meaning: 
(a) Chaucer’s Italian expenses were approved September 19, 1378, 
by none other than Walworth and (serving under Chaucer at the 
time!) Philpot. (b) Another item (did Chaucer see the irony of 
it?) concerns rewards to Chaucer, Brembre and Philpot on Novem- 
ber 28, 1381, for ‘‘their diligence in collecting the Customs and 
Subsidies’’: to his collectors, wealthy London merchants, was given 
£20, and to Chaucer 10 marks. It is to be noted (further discussion 
follows presently) that both Walworth and Philpot were knighted 
in this year (1381) for their share in the suppression of the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt. (c) It is also in the nature of irony that Chaucer 
had to wait two years for the payment of his expenses to Milan in 
1378, and in 1379 for the payment of the arrears of two annuities; 
yet Chaucer’s collectors were men of wealth. Both Philpot and 
Walworth were the king’s banker ; and Philpot fitted out at his own 
expense a fleet with which to fight the French. More serious was 
the colossal graft being carried on even under Chaucer’s very nose. 
That arch-embezzler Richard Lyons (he had tried to bribe the Black 
Prince), with the connivance of Alice Perrers, the old king’s mis- 
tress, was collector of customs in various ports — Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Yarmouth and in Yorkshire ;’ indeed he had his fingers 
in Chaucer’s own till: in 1376 Lyons and two other London alder- 
men, as security for money lent the King, are to ‘‘take 2 marks of 
each sack of wool shipped in the Port of London... . they... . shall 
have one part of the cocket seal. . . . until satisfied.’’ ‘‘ Mandate 
to the Collectors of the said Customs to give up cocket seal .. . re- 
maining in the keeping of the controller’’*— i.e., Geoffrey Chaucer. 
(d) Perhaps the foregoing may explain in part why Chaucer was 
given a deputy controller May 10, 1377;° that is, while the old king 


3 Cal. State Papers, 1374-7, 206, 236f.; Steel, Richard II, 27, 31; Cammidge, 
The Black Prince, 434ff., 443. 

4 Cal. State Papers, 1374-7, 254. 

5 Ibid., 1377-81, 462. 
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(who died in June) was still alive and Alice Perrers in authority. 
In this connection it is to be noted that Walworth was not re-ap- 
pointed collector under Chaucer in 1376, the year of the Good Par- 
liament. Those serving later under Chaucer seemed to be stopgaps.° 

Certain conclusions appear to follow: 

(1) When there was appalling corruption at Chaucer’s customs 
house (and elsewhere), the commons appointed two treasurers of 
war. Nor was this perfunctory: the treasurers were held strictly 
accountable, and their accounts checked annually.? But these two 
treasurers served under Chaucer, whose business it was to account 
for every penny at the till. To the commons, it follows, that Chau- 
cer was incorruptible. No wonder he weathered the storm, and 
actually helped to clean the Augean stables. 

(2) Chaucer’s superior-subordinate John Philpot was an ‘‘emi- 
nent patriot’’;* so was Philpot’s fellow Londoner and ally (as well 
as Brembre), William Walworth. In the midst of a ‘‘rising tide of 
derical opposition’’ and a national war (religious as well as po- 
litical) they were entrusted with funds to fight a national-religious 
war against the French. It follows — overwhelming proof appears 
in his long public career — that Chaucer was also a patriot. 

(3) It is perhaps possible to get a glimpse of Chaucer’s attitude 
towards the Peasants’ Revolt (1381). The problem is admittedly 
complex: Richard Lyons for example was put to death by the mob, 
though both Walworth and Philpot were knighted by the young 
king for their share in the suppression of the revolt; Philpot was 
famed for his generosity and civic spirit: he died in 1384 ‘‘not 
leaving his like behind in zeal for the king and realm.’ In any 
event Chaucer had the confidence of men who worked for the good 
of England, patriots opposed to violence and uprising. 

(4) Chaucer’s relations with John of Gaunt, even though a com- 
plicated problem, cannot be overlooked. The Peasants in 1381, for 
example, also opposed the Duke, though the latter was an ancient 
foe of the victuallers and therefore of Walworth and Philpot. Phil- 
pot took quick advantage of this enmity in 1377 with Lancaster’s 
failure in France; yet this attack by Philpot reflects the attitude 
towards the Duke whose power waxed and waned with the moon."® 


— 
®The Cal. State Papers from 1374-1385 offer little help on Richard North- 

bury, John Warde, or Robert Girdelere. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, 327, 400. 

8 Tout, 11, 341. 

°Cf. DNB; Steel, op. cit., 26. 

10Cf. Tout, 111, 324ff., 327ff., 332ff., Steel, op. cit., 19ff. 
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Another aspect — it sinks us deeper into the mire — is the fact 
that Chaucer became a member of Gaunt’s household shortly after 
becoming Comptroller of Customs in 1374. Payments to Chaucer 
apparently were irregular, and, perhaps significantly, in 1380 were 
in arrears. It is difficult to see Chaucer, a substantial and upright 
man of affairs, being bribed; Gaunt, as a matter of fact, was also 
a patriot. 

(5) In any event Chaucer served various factions until 1386, a 
great achievement in those days. Evidence indicates he was a man 
of independence and integrity—no blind follower even of the 
powerful Duke of Lancaster. This uprightness and civic responsi- 
bility is reflected in his poetry: not for him to take arms against a 
sea of fortune. He did his duty, showed tact (witness his choice of 
Burgesses and the execution of fellow public servants). Nor did he 
expatriate himself; true the time had not yet arrived for one to 
absent himself for long as a diplomat. 

(6) Chaucer lived in no Golden Age. ‘‘ Historical innocence af- 
fords wide opportunities for dreams to reformers and crusaders,’ 
No wonder Chaucer saw life ironically. 

* * * 


By 1378 Chaucer was a towering public personage; he was yet 
to become a great poet. His crowning glory, the Canterbury Tales, 
was still to come, stories in which he was to present problems not 
unrelated to England’s economic core — the Customs office; tales 
whose judge was the Host, a member of the commons with whom 
and for whom Chaucer labored — the Host who was likewise ‘‘so 


66 


deere’’ to Chaucer’s ‘‘verray, parfit gentil knyght.’’ 
University of Iowa E. P. Kuan 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE BROOK-BROOME QUESTION 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES 

Students of the text of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
from Pope to our own day have pointed out that the use of the 
name Broome in Folio II, i, 198, and subsequently, should be 
changed to Brook, as in the corrupt quarto. An interesting sidelight 
on the change from Broome to Brook is related by Dr. Johnson in 
his Lives of the Poets as he writes about the poet Fenton: 


Fenton was one day in the company of Broome, his associate, and Ford, a 
clergyman. .... They determined all to see the Merry Wives of Windsor, 


11 Salvemini, ‘‘ Florence in the Time of Dante,’’ Speculum, x1 (1936), 326. 
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which was acted that night; and Fenton, as a dramatic poet, took them to the 
stage-door ; where the door-keeper in) 'ring who they were, was told that they 
were three very necessary men, For \iroome, and Fenton. The name in the 
play, which Pope restored to Brook, was then Broome. 

Although editors have consistently changed the Folio reading to 
Brook, they have been far from complete agreement as to the genesis 
of Broome in the 1623 text. Professor Dover Wilson says ‘‘It has 
usually been held that the Folio alteration was made at the in- 
sistence of some person of the name of Brook living in Windsor. 
A more likely explanation is that the change was accidental, a slip 
in the hurried Folio revision.’’? One could find Professor Dover 
Wilson’s explanation more plausible were it not for the fact that 
the word Broome is repeated no less than 36 times in the 1623 edi- 
tion; a fact which leads one to the obvious conclusion that Shake- 
speare or some one else connected with his company purposely 
changed the original text. The purpose of this paper is to suggest 
the motive for that change. 

Is it plausible that Shakespeare was intimidated into changing 
the name by a ‘‘man named Brook’’ who lived in Windsor? It 
seems extremely unlikely that the most prominent company of 
players in London would have been much influenced by the protest 
of a Windsor burgher, if indeed such protest were ever made. 

Another suggestion is offered by Professor Hotson who says ‘‘It 
may not, moreover, have been mere negligence on Shakespeare’s 
part that the original name assumed in the Merry Wives by the 
jealous Ford was Brooke. The alteration of ‘Oldcastle’ to ‘Falstaff’ 
and of ‘Brooke’ to ‘Broome’ seems to indicate that offence was 
taken, and had no doubt been intended.’’* By this Professor Hot- 
son means that Shakespeare had offended William Brooke, Lord 
Cobham, who by exerting his power as Lord Chamberlain, had made 
Shakespeare change the name Oldcastle to Falstaff. 

One may agree with Professor Hotson’s statement that offense 
was taken and had been intended, but it is dubious that the Lord 
Cobham who caused Oldcastle to be changed to Falstaff had any- 
thing to do with the Brook to Broome change. The date of the first 
performance of the Merry Wives, as Professor Hotson has argued 
80 convincingly, was probably April 23, 1597. William Brooke, 


‘Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., London, 1821, x, 232. 

*Merry Wives of Windsor, Cambridge, 1921, p. 113. 

*Hotson, J. L., Shakespeare vs. Shallow, New York, 1931, p. 15. 
‘Hotson, J. L., ibid., p. 132. 
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Lord Cobham, died in the first week of March, 1597, some six weeks 
before the first performance of the play.® In his office of Lord § 
Chamberlain it is plausible that the elder Cobham might have 
forced Shakespeare to eliminate Brook, but the facts are that the 
new Lord Chamberlain was George Carey, Lord Hunsdon, cousin 
and favorite of the Queen, as well as patron of Shakespeare’s com. 
pany. It is highly doubtful that Hunsdon, who probably had been | 
an amused observer of Shakespeare’s controversy with the Cob. 
hams, would demand the change. Although Shakespeare chose the 
name Oldcastle without malice aforethought to the Cobhams, it ap- 
pears that their bickering about the name provoked him into call- 
ing a jealous, fidgety character Brook when he wrote the Merry 
Wives. The controversy did not end there, for the new Lord Cob- | 
ham, although deprived of the Lord Chamberlainship, was an in- } 
fluential man. His hand, or purse, may be surmised in the subse- 
quent play Sir John Oldcastle which was produced in 1599 by 
Shakespeare’s rivals, The Lord Admiral’s Company. In this play, 
whose prologue excoriates the ‘‘pampered glutton and aged coun- 
cellor to youthful time’’ of Shakespeare, Cobham was apparently 
settling an old score with Shakespeare.® 

The true explanation for the change of Brook to Broome involves 
our Lord Cobham, but it is a Cobham whose fortunes had changed. 
On November 1, 1604, the Shakespeare company revived the Merry 
Wives for a performance before James at Whitehall.’ In the 
course of revision Shakespeare cut out the topical allusion to 
Count Mumpelgart, changing the ‘‘cosen garmombles’’ to an in- 
definite ‘‘Duke de Iaminie,’’ for ‘‘garmombles’’ had been written 
specifically for the April 23, 1597, performance. By 1604 the busi- 
ness of the little German duke who had made himself a general 
nuisance to the English people was stale. When Shakespeare came 
to the second act, he changed the word Brook to Broome, and then 
went through the rest of the play, and each time he found Brook, 
he made the same change. Here is the reason. Henry Brooke, Lord 
Cobham, was a leading figure in the Main Plot, which sought to 
place Arabella Stuart in the place of James. In November, 1604, 


SLee, Sir Sidney, William Shakespeare, New York, 1925, p. 242. 

6Adams, J. Q., William Shakespeare, New York, 1925, p. 229. As Professor 
Adams says, ‘‘It would seem that Lord Cobham, or his friends, in order t0 
repair the injury done, induced the Admiral’s company to produce a long two 
part play narrating the ‘true life’ and martyrdom of Sir John Oldcastle.’’ 

7Wilson, J. Dover, op. cit., p. xxi. 
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the air was still tense with talk of the abortive plot. Cobham’s 
younger brother had already gone to the scaffold for his part in 
the Main and Bye plots. Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh were in 
prison, spared execution only at the will of an equivocating mon- 
arch. As Shakespeare came to the line ‘‘Such Brooks are welcome 
to me, that o’erflow such liquor,’’ he probably decided that it was 
not exactly appropriate for a court performance on November 1, 
1604. It was possible that the use of the name Brook might be mis- 
construed as some evidence of Shakespeare’s partisanship with the 
Brook-Raleigh plot. As Shakespeare pondered the question, he real- 
ized that James could hardly be expected to know that there was 
little love on the part of the playwright for the now desperate 
Brooke, and there was the chance that the king might take the 
wrong meaning. The temper of the court was short at this time, 
and Shakespeare had only to call to mind the imprisonment of 
Chapman, Marston and Jonson for the offensive passage in East- 
ward Hoe.* Therefore, I think, when Shakespeare came to the name 
Brook in the prompt-copy manuscript he was revising, he decided 
that the game was not worth the candle and in a cautious moment 
changed the name to Broome.°® 


Bradley University Davip M. WHITE 


sHereford, C. H. and Simpson, Percy, Ben Jonson, Oxford, 1925. These 
editors set the date of Jonson’s incarceration ‘‘towards the close of 1604.’’ 

*Shakespeare’s topical allusions which are complimentary to James are too 
well known to need repetition. One need only recall the ‘‘equivocator’’ speech 
from Macbeth, or the King’s Evil passage from the same play. In the case 
of Merry Wives, Shakespeare was merely being careful to avoid any suggestion 
of a topical allusion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Shakespeare’s History Plays by E. M. W. Tillyard. London: Chatto and Win. 


dus, 1945; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. viii + 336. 


(Reviewer’s Note: Because the Index of the book is only a very brief author. 
and-title index, the reviewer has given pages passim for basic ideas referred 
to in the text.) 


This important book has two parts. Part I develops the background of his- 
torical theory and beliefs which Shakespeare must have shared as a contem- 
porary Elizabethan, and Part II then applies these ideas to Shakespeare’s His- 
tories themselves, though there are also persistent references to Shakespeare 
throughout Part I. 

Chapter I of Part I discusses ‘‘The Cosmic Background,’’ the Elizabethan 
world picture which Mr. Tillyard has already treated in a previous volume. 
‘‘Shakespeare, then, had much the same general equipment of learning as his 
more highly-educated contemporaries .. .’’ (p. 7). ‘‘The picture we get from 
Shakespeare’s Histories is that of disorder’’ (p. 7), but ‘‘Behind disorder is 
some sort of order or ‘degree’ on earth’’ (p. 8). ‘*. . . when Shakespeare 
deals with the concrete facts of English history he never forgets the principle 
of order behind all the terrible manifestations of disorder’’ (p. 17). 

Chapter II develops ‘‘The Historical Background,’’ specifically the basic 
historical ideas of the Elizabethans which will be reflected in Shakespeare’s 
plays themselves. These ideas are, briefly, the belief in a pattern of history 
(‘*The Tudor Myth’’), the growing accent on cause and effect, the moralizing 
of history, the idea that history repeats itself, the ‘‘horror of civil war,’’ and 
‘*The Doctrine of Rebellion,’’ involving the rule of obedience. ‘‘. . . he 
[Shakespeare] would also have an eye to the status of history among the bet- 
ter sort or the ordinary educated man’’ (p. 55), and he could get these ideas 
from such historical sources as Polydore Vergil (p. 36) and Edward Hall (pp. 
40, 61), but not Raphael Holinshed (pp. 50, 53). 

Chapters III and IV outline the literary backgrounds — non-dramatic and 
dramatic — which, also, may have helped to supply Shakespeare with the above 
historical ideas as they appear in his Histories. Here A Mirror for Magistrates 
is extremely important in that ‘‘it assembled so many current political ideas 
and gave them a quite new animation by putting them into a poetical form” 
(p. 90), though ‘‘It is almost silent on the Tudor myth’’ (p. 90). It ‘‘could 
hardly not have attracted the young Shakespeare’’ (p. 78). In the purely 
dramatic field the chief influence would be—not the Morality Play, which 
‘may have prompted the structure of Henry IV’’ (p. 92), or the English 
Chronicle Plays, which ‘‘ignore the steady moral bent of Gorboduc and exploit 
the mere accident of successive events’’ (p. 99)— but Gorboduc, whose ‘po 
litical doctrine . . . is orthodox and close to A Mirror for Magistrates’’ (p- 
95). The chronicle plays merely gave Shakespeare a new spirit of ‘‘ national 
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self-satisfaction,’’ and, as a matter of fact, adds Mr. Tillyard, in a rather 
premature conclusion, it was Shakespeare himself who infiuenced the five most 
politically inclined chronicle plays, and not they him: ‘‘ For any ideas on his- 
tory, then, Shakespeare was indebted to the Chronicle Plays very little. He 
may have got his jingoism mainly from them but that is all’’ (p. 124). 

The single-page Chapter V, ‘‘ Retrospect,’’ concluding Part I, sums up Mr. 
Tillyard’s position so far, as stated above, and explains his omission of other 
possible sources of the History Plays themselves. 

Naturally one expects the whole of Part II (pp. 129-322) to point out these 
historical ideas (plus those of Daniel and Hayward added on pp. 237ff.) in 
Shakespeare’s Histories, and Mr. Tillyard does just that, among many other 
things. He is far too wise, however, merely to confine himself to that sort of 
one-two-three development: ‘‘The next step would seem to be to expound these 
principles as found in Shakespeare himself. But my true theme is Shakespeare’s 
Histories, the plays themselves, and not an account of Shakespeare’s historical 
thought abstracted from the Histories’’ (p. 129). Thus there appears in Part 
II an amazing complexity of criticism of.the plays themselves — historical, 
aesthetic, idolatrous, textual or bibliographical, even classical — interspersed 
with a thorough survey of the political aspects of the plays involved. 

To begin with, Mr. Tillyard resurrects the old 18th century problem of 
Shakespeare’s learning to solve the poet’s knowledge of these basic historical 
ideas: he is ‘‘an intelligent and well-educated young man’’ (p. 141); his 
ideas are ‘‘of a select and educated class’’ (p. 157); he is ‘‘in one respect 
a born classicist’’ (p. 161); his prose ‘‘is founded on the normal speech- 
cadence of the most intelligent and highly-educated of the aristocracy’’ (p. 
298) ; and at the very end of the book: ‘‘ Finally I hope this book has served 
to strengthen the ideas of an educated Shakespeare, and of a poet... of in- 
tellect and powers of reflection’’ (p. 321). All of this is very interesting in 
the light, for example, of recent letters in the TLS, March 30 and April 9, 
1946, and of Mr. T. W. Baldwin’s book, in general. 

The textual or bibliographical problem of the authorship of the Henry VI 
plays also leads him into interesting excursions. Using Peter Alexander to 
clear the way for Shakespeare’s authorship, he declares their structure and 
style are both masterly enough to have been Shakespeare’s (pp. 161, 170, 176, 
186, 191, 194). He even posits ‘‘early versions of the plays of the second 
tetralogy’’ (p. 149) to explain why the wnrevised first tetralogy is weaker 
than the revised second tetralogy (ef. p. 238); and, also, a lost, early Shake- 
spearean King John, of which The Troublesome Reign is a pirated version 


_(p. 217). On p. 162 he fully accepts Shakespeare’s part in Sir Thomas More 


though on p. 109 he had been a bit sceptical about it. On p. 299 he has for- 
gotten all about his posited lost tetralogy, but all this bibliographical dis- 
cussion is extremely stimulating by itself, quite apart from its connection 
with the political ideas in the plays. 

The critie’s use of various types of historical criticism is even more im- 
portant because these types are often linked up with modern sceptical criti- 
¢ism, 4 la Mr. Stoll himself. ‘ ‘Salisbury and Warwick, acting by dramatic 
convention, and not by human probability, appear to have heard all this for 
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the first time’’ (p. 180); ‘‘. . . this calm acquiescence in a convention ridiev. 
lous by later standards . . .’’ (p. 180). That appeal to Elizabethan dramatic 
convention helps Mr. Tillyard get over a very weak spot in 2 Henry VI. And 
he reiterates it again later: ‘‘ Warwick’s words are better understood through 
one of the common conventions of the Elizabethan stage by which a person 
may temporarily shed his proper character and become a choric commentator” 
(p. 183). This remark is a perfect echo of Mr. Stoll himself (who, incidentally, 
is mentioned nowhere in the book). Time and again Mr. Tillyard falls back 
on ‘‘the Morality pattern’’ (p. 208) to explain the medieval structure of a 
play (cf. pp. 178, 267-8, 284, 298), and this might be linked with his medieval 
exposition of Richard II (pp. 254-7): Shakespeare is himself historical in 
Richard II (pp. 252-253). Shakespeare, continues Mr. Tillyard, ‘‘ was the voice 
of his own age first and only through being that, the voice of humanity’? (p, 
237). So the critic always takes the point of view of the Elizabethan audience 
(ef. pp. 249, 271, 277-8, 300). In fact, he even suggests how the actors were 
dressed (p. 262), in the manner of Granville-Barker, whom he does mention 
(pp. 314-5). Finally his interest-in Shakespeare’s age implies comparative 
criticism (cf. pp. 265, 271, and references to Spenser passim, and to others 
—see his Index). 

Three times at least, in addition to the passage cited above, Mr. Tillyard 
becomes a regular, modern sceptical critic. ‘‘Richard [III], within the limits 
of the play, is psychologically both possible and impossible. He ranges from 
credibly motivated villain to a symbol’? (p. 210). And then comes his ex- 
planation, 4 la Mr. Stoll: ‘‘That a character should shift from credible human 
being to symbol would not have troubled a generation nurtured on Spenser’ 
(p. 211). Again, ‘‘We need not therefore be surprised if John is sometimes 
a conventionally dignified monarch and at others a mean and treacherous man, 
realistically portrayed’’ (p. 223). But his most startling exhibition of scep- 
ticism comes in his discussion of Henry V, the man, as compared with Hal, 
the Prince: ‘‘It is not the same man speaking’’ (p. 308). Shakespeare substi- 
tuted a character ‘‘which, though lacking all consistency, satisfied the re 
quirements both of the chroniclers and of popular tradition’’ (p. 306. Mr. 
Tillyard admits that Johnson gave him an idea on this [p. 311]). 

Finally, the aesthetic criticism of Mr. Tillyard is distinctly worth attention. 
As noted above, he is always interested in the style and structure of the plays. 
He often cites great speeches and great scenes (cf. pp. 182, 192-3, 194), and 
he is not averse to slamming Shakespeare at times (pp. 190-1), though he may 
modify this by insisting that Shakespeare’s formlessness is absolutely pur 
poseful (p. 190)! He even stops to point out lack of rhythm in single lines 
(p. 196). In fact, his accent on Shakespeare’s art is very stimulating though 
possibly farfetched at times (p. 237). The whole of p. 245 is an excellent 
example of the critic’s aesthetic criticism at its best. And the long analysis 
of a special scene in Henry IV to explain the Prince’s ironic character (pp- 
272-3) is brilliant. 

All of these excursions, be it noted, occur in the midst of a carefully or 
ganized development of the appearance of the Elizabethan political ideas ia 
all of Shakespeare’s Histories. Hence the scope of the critic’s scholarship is 
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obviously tremendous. There remains only the problem of his possible indebt- 
edness to other critics. 

Mr. Tillyard, though extremely modest generally, leaps upon modern critics 
at times —on the Elizabethan-psychology critics, notably Miss Campbell (pp. 
280-1), on ‘‘the distintegrators of Shakespeare’’ (p. 131), on the ‘‘hard- 
boiled critics’’ (p. 299), on ‘‘the motive-hunting critics of the nineteenth 
century’’ (p. 280)— but he owes a great deal to his predecessors and he gen- 
erally, quite modestly, admits his debt, especially to British critics. He failed 
to cite either Wyndham Lewis or E. E. Stoll, but such omission does not hap- 
pen very often, though he is really not at all interested in the historical schol- 
arship on his subject (he never mentions Ulrici, Canning, Moorman, Simpson, 
B. E. Warner, Gaw, ete.). He concedes a great deal to J. S. Smart, Peter 
Alexander, and Dover Wilson, though he does not always .follow the latter 
(pp. 269ff., 301-2) ; he even ventures to reject E. K. Chambers once (p. 214) 
and Masefield (p. 226). But his worst discrepancies come with American crit- 
ies. Though he mentions several in his text and 22 or more others in his 
‘*Notes’’ and Index, he omits some pretty important ones: notably Hardin 
Craig, Theodore Spencer, T. W. Baldwin and W. 8S. Knickerbocker, all of whom 
anticipated him on some of the basic ideas of his book. I think his worst omis- 
sion is Knickerbocker, who in a series of articles in The Sewanee Review in 
1936 and 1937 gave the world notice he was preparing a study of Shake- 
speare’s Historical Plays. The ‘‘epic idea’’ in Henry IV, ‘‘the rise and fall 
of an ideal conception of Kingship’’ (the Oct., 1936, article, p. 494), the au- 
thorship of Henry VI, the lost-plays idea, even the analogy to Hardy’s 
Dynasts, are all in Mr. Knickerbocker’s articles. However, all this does not 
detract from Mr. Tillyard’s amazing scholarship (cf. p. 134 and his ‘‘ Notes’’ 
passim). I merely regret, as an American, that Mr. Knickerbocker did not 
go on and finish his book. Meanwhile Mr. Tillyard certainly merits the close 
reading and profound admiration which I have tried to indicate in this review. 


Wayne University, Detroit R. W. Bascock 


John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works reproduced in Photographic Facsimile. 
Compiled and edited by Harris Francis Fletcher. Volume II. The First 
Edition of Paradise Lost. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1945. 
634 pp. 


The first volume of this facsimile edition of Milton’s poems, reviewed recently 
in the PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, offered much of literary significance. As evi- 
dence, only its reproductions of the two manuscript versions of Comus, the 
three earliest printed editions, and the music composed by Henry Lawes need 
be cited. This second volume is more narrow in scope and will appeal chiefly 
to bibliographers and textual critics. The more general topics discussed and 
amply illustrated in its preliminary sections include: a clear account of the 
poet’s plans for the epic, with photographs of the appropriate pages from the 
Cambridge Manuscript; a reproduction of the manuscript of Book I bearing 
the censor’s official stamp; detailed descriptions of the actual making of the 
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book and of the six different title-pages set as copies of the book were sold, 
Even the various water marks on the paper are described and displayed. The 
basic portion of the volume, however, is the text itself of the first edition, with 
variant readings, in footnotes, from other copies. Many of these variants are 
accidental and of no consequence; but some may help greatly in establishing 
the final text of the poem, which is to be based on the second edition, to which 
the next volume of Professor Fletcher’s work will be devoted. E. N. 8. T, 
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